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Christmas Music 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 
¢.q.¢q.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 
tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
NOTE: On page 650 of T.A.O. for November will be 
found reviews of Christmas music produced slightly 
in advance of these later publications herewith review- 
ed. Those whose programs have been delayed in the 
making will be interested in the easier and simpler 
works reviewed here, though they are reviewed— 
especially in the case of works of real merit—for the 
benefit of Christmas programs a year hence when 
rush-preparation will not have to spoil the beauty of 
the Christmas program. 

L. CAMILIERI: “a CHRISTMAS CHIME,” 11p. c. md. 
Gray, 15c. It opens with men’s voices answering the 
women’s voices in three-part writing, with ample 
strength and jubilation, in which the downward scale, 
commonly associated with Chimes, plays a part. Then 
we have a rather lovely 6-8 section, again the men’s 


voices treated as answering the women’s. It makes 
interesting and acceptable Christmas music. 
T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN: “I sING OF A 


MAIDEN,” 4p. cu. md. Gray, 10c. An unusual flavor per- 
vades ; if done by highly-trained individual voices, not 
by volunteers no matter how highly trained, it ought 
to be splendid. And if volunteers could, by instruc- 
tions from any choirmaster the world over administer- 
ed once a week, attain the vocal beauty of the singer 
who is a professional or semi-professional, then there 
would be something most grievously wrong with voice 
teachers in America. True, this paragraph is not a 
sermon on choirs, it’s a review of an anthem which the 
reviewer believes cannot be done excepting by profes- 
sional singers. It would be fine with such. 

CLEMENT R. GALE: “Now YIELD ME THANKS AND 
PRAISE TO CHRIST,” 5p. cq. Gray, 15c. Excellent part- 
writing in an anthem that makes use of the quartet in 
contrast with the chorus. Not of carol flavor but 
rather of motet. 

A. WALTER KRAMER: “BEFORE THE PALING OF 
THE STARS,” 4p. cq. Fischer, 15c. A mixture of the love- 
ly carol atmosphere and the lustier anthem, with op- 
portunities for beautiful choral effect, throughout. 
It’s the kind of music that means something, that 
could not be written by a student of counterpoint. 
There is everything the choirmaster needs to make 
a richer Christmas service, and it will not take much 
effort to learn it. We recommend it to every choir, 
professional and amateur. 

ROBIN MILFORD: “a carot,” 3p. cq. me. Oxford, 
12c. A graceful number in 6-4, antiphonally treated 
between organ and voices. A pleasing effect is obtain- 
ed by carrying the melody in the bass against the other 
three voices. 

CARL F. MUELLER: “LITTLE CHILDREN WAKE AND 
LISTEN,” 6p. c. me. White-Smith, 12c. This number effec- 
tively illustrates the value of knowing how to write 
for the voices ; while a version is available also for two- 
part junior choirs, it would seem that the number is 
ideally suited to churches where complete choir organ- 
izations exist, all the way from little-tots to grown-ups. 

W. R. VORIS: “WHEN I VIEW THE MOTHER,” 6p. 9-p. 
cu. me. Gray, 15c. This looks like one of the finest 
things produced for the current Christmas season. The 
opening and closing sections are for soprano or tenor 
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solo against the chorus humming in eight-part writ- 
ing. It is probably too late for careful choirmasters 
to add this season, but it’s more than worth setting 
down now for next year. 

French, arr. W. R. Voris: “YE STARS OF GLORY,” 7p. c. 
me. Schmidt, 12c. In 6-8 rhythm, with ample con- 
trasts open to the choirmaster, and a middle solo-sec- 
tion with genuine organ accompaniment. No diffi- 
culties in the way, and it’s not too late to add it for 
the current year. 

Carl Fischer arrangements: The following are cur- 
rent publications of arrangements of various kinds for 
chorus in which some of our readers may be interest- 
ed: 

French, arr. T. F. H. Candlyn: 
Hall,” 13p. c. s. me. in D minor. 18c. 

French, arr. Louis Victor Saar: “Here in a Mang- 
er,” 2p. cqu. 10c. 

15th Century, arr. L.V.S.: “Joseph Dearest Joseph 
Mild,” with violin obbligato. 6p. e. 16c. 

1670 Hymnbook, arr. L.V.S.: “Dear Nightingale 
Awake,” 2p. cqu. e. 10c. 

1653 Hymnbook , arr L.V.S.: 
would give thee,” 2p. cqu. me. 10c. 

English, arr. L.V.S.: “The Seven Good Joys of 
Mary,” 3p. cqu. e. 6-8 rhythm. 12c. 


“Masters in this 


“My heart I here 


Swiss, arr. L.V.S.: “Come in Dear Angels,” 2p. 
cqu. e. 10c. 

1%th Century, arr. L.V.S.: “O Jesu so Fair,” 2p. 
cu. e. 10c. 


1588 Hymn, arr. L.V.S.: “He whom bore a Virgin 
pure,” 2p. cqu. e. 10c. 

SONGS 

A. WALTER KRAMER: “BEFORE THE PALING OF 
THE STARS,” 3p. e. Two keys, high and medium-low. 
Fischer, 50c. Already reviewed. Listed here for con- 
venience of our readers. 

ORGAN 

ALFRED WHITEHEAD: “curistMAS SLUMBER 
SONG, 2p. e. Schmidt, 50c. A bit of poetry is used as 
the text, around which a 12-8 movement is written in 
pastorale style. The poem, incidentally, should be 
printed on the church calendar. 

WOMEN’S VOICES 

A. WALTER KRAMER: “BEFORE THE PALING OF 
THE STARS,” 3p. s.s.a. Fischer, 15c. We again list this 
number, already reviewed in other versions, for the 
sake of more easy reference. It works out favorably 
in this version too. A junior choir, either in advanced 
stage or with a little outside help, could do this very 
effectively. 

CARL F. MUELLER: “LitTLE CHILDREN WAKE AND 
LISTEN,” 4p. s-a. White-Smith, 12c. And we also list 
this one again for the same purpose. Suitable for 
junior choirs; two-part writing. 

MEN’S VOICES 

Barnby, arr. George B. Nevin: “HOLY NIGHT,” 8p. 
cqu. e. Presser, 8c. A smooth piece of music whose 
only disadvantage is that in comparison with the 
Gruber hymn of the same title this will be disappoint- 
ing. So change the title and it will please. 

A. WALTER KRAMER: “BEFORE THE PALING OF 
THE STARS,” 4p. cq. me. Fischer, 15c. This is a men’s- 
voice version of the work more extensively reviewed 
in its mixed-voice version. It is equally effective 
either way. i 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: “THERE’s A SONG IN THE AIR,” 
2p. equ. e. Presser, 6c. A march-like hymn that will 
please the men of the choir who are begininng their 
ventures in men’s voice presentations. 

PRAETORIUS, arr. G. B. Nevin: “coop CHRISTIAN 
MEN REJOICE,” 2p. cqu. me. Presser, 6c. And this will 














THERE IS NO RELATION BETWEEN DOLLARS and TONE 


Tone cannot be translated into terms of dollars. An 
X number of dollars will buy a definite quantity of 
pitch; for pitch is vibration and a fixed number of 
dollars will provide sufficient material to produce 
pitch throughout the scale. 


But tone is pitch plus craftsmanship. It cannot be 
bought on the highways and byways. Its dollar 
equivalent depends upon the house that creates it. 
In Estey organs, regardless of size or specifications, 
one dollar buys a maximum quantity of superb tone 
combined with unquestioned mechanical reliability. 
Now, more than ever before, Estey organs are reach- 
ing new heights in the art of organ building. 
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give the men something to take the next step with. 
It is our old friend In Dulci Jubilo. 

French, arr. Dr. Clarence Dickinson: “ANGELS 0’ER 
THE FIELDS,” 11p. cu. Gray, 15c. Written for four-part 
chorus with tenor and baritone soloists in a duet 
against it here and there. The real thing in music for 
men’s chorus, and splendid for the Christmas program 
next year. It has both elegance and popular appeal. 
Dr. Dickinson has undoubtedly done more for the good 
of Christmas music than any other arranger; in this 
number he lives up to his best tradition. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cqg.qgc—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 

0.u.— organ accompaniment ; unaccompanied. 

e.d.mv.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

ORGAN: Josef Rheinberger, ed. Harvey Grace: 
Sonata No. 10, Op. 146, 26p. md. Novello. It is hard- 
ly necessary to review any such publication as this, 
so we shall merely tell the reader about Mr. Grace’s 
attitude. He is more interested in the spirit of the 
music than in worship of the composer, so he feels 
free to make, according to his own list, three changes 
in the notes left by Rheinberger. He goes far enough 
also to try to make the present edition more playable 
and effective. When any lesser man does such a thing 
he is said to tamper with holy works; when Mr. Grace 
does it he is acclaimed royally and T. A. O. joins 
heartily in the acclamation. Those who want to play 
Rheinberger’s Sonatas (heaven be praised, they are 
not misnamed symphonies) will do well to secure the 
Harvey Grace edition; he likes them so well that he 
has tried to make you and me like them too, and in 
that he partly succeeds. 

ANTHEMS: Edward Shippen 
dictus es Domine,” in C, 7p. cq. me. 

Norman Coke-Jephcott: “Office 
nion,’ Csm, 34p. me. Gray, 50c. 

Do.: “Blest are the pure in heart,” 6p. cq. md. 
Gray, 15c. 

Francis W. Snow: “They that wait upon the Lord,” 
llp. cq. s. me. Gray, 15c. A very attractive setting, not 
afraid to be musical and interesting. 

Percy J. Starnes: “Benedictus es Domine,” in A, 
12p. eq. me. Gray, 15c. 

Eric H. Thiman: “Of the Father's love begotten,” 
8p. cq. me. Unison is used with telling effect, on a fine 
theme which, to us, is spoiled for church use by its 
rollicking 9-8 rhythm which sounds more like the 
dance than the church. 

Alfred Whitehead: “When morning gilds the 
skies,” 6p. c. me. Birchard, 15c. <A highly original 
flavor marks this setting; there is about it something 
of Gregorian earnestness and strength. 

David Mck. Williams: “Benedicite Omnia Opera,” 
in Ef, 15p. cq. md. Gray, 20c. Opens with men in 
fifths and women duplicating them; “vigorously,” says 


or quartet, 


Barnes: “Bene- 
Gray, l5dc. 


of Holy Commu- 


the instruction. And vigorously the setting moves 
along. Here is a composer who is saying things in 


the modern manner without being forced like most 
of the extremists, into perfectly commonplace ex- 
travagance. There is real virility here. 

Do.: “The King’s Highway,” 8 p. cq. e. Gray, 15c. 
And what a contrast this is, in mood, with the “Bene- 
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dicite,” and yet each is the kind of music whose flavor 
could not have been written five years ago. Any 
choir anywhere can do this number and make a richer 
service thereby. 

W. R. Voris: “Responses and Sentences,” two sets, 
six in each. Gray, 15c each set. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Granville Bantock: 
ten Negro Spirituals, all arranged with the melody for 
baritone solo or baritones in unison, against tenors and 
basses divided as usual. Novello. 

Carr Liggett: “Judas,” 8p. Gray, 15c. 

CANTATAS ETC.: Edward Shippen Barnes: 
Complete “Morning and Evening Service and Office of 
Holy Communion,” 89 p. Gray, $1.50. 

Handel, ed. J. Michael Diack: “St. John Passion,” 
61p. Paterson, $1. 

Chastey Hector: “The Lamb of God,” 94p. Ox- 
ford, $1.50. A Lenten cantata with many numbers 
accompanied by genuine organ part. 

Mendelssohn, arr. J. Michael Diack: “Come Unto 
Him,” 65p. Paterson, $1.00. The arranger has selected 
fifteen pieces from Mendelssohn and put them in 
order to make a cantata. 

Handel, ed. J. Michael Diack: “Saul,” 72p. Abridg- 
ed to an hour’s length. Paterson, $1.20. 

Joseph J. McGrath: “Missa Pontificalis,” based 
on the Sacerdos et Pontifex, 34p. McLaughlin & 
Reilly. 

CHORUSES: MEN’S VOICES: Arthur D. Bis- 
sell, arr. RLH. Lyman: “Torchbearers,” 6p. cqu. e. 
Gray, lc. 

Howard Brockway: 
cu. md. Gray, 15c. 

W. A. Goldsworthy: “The Winds,” 24p. u. me. 
Ricordi, 30c. Here is an interesting song cycle on the 
four winds, four movements, fine contrasts, with son- 
ata form applied to vocal writing and doing it with 
pronounced success. Some pages are very easy, some 
are not. It’s a work no conductor of men’s choruses 
can afford to neglect. Mr. Goldsworthy’s music for 
voices is particularly well written and telling. 

George Rathbone: “I Loved a Lass,” 5p. equ. 
Novello. 

Wagner, arr. O. W. McConathy: 
Knights,” from Parsifal, 34p. Gray, 35c. 
ment for piano duet. 

SECULAR CANTATAS: Bach, arr. J. Michael 
Diack: “The Four Seasons,” 43p. Paterson, $1.00. 

WALTER HOWE: “Ode to Youth,” 44p. c. d. 
Schmidt, 75c. A splendid structure and about the 
only way to arrive at a true valuation of the effect 
would be to put it in rehearsal and hear it sung, per- 
haps several times; so far as workmanship goes there 
is little to do but commend. Text by Bertha Bailey ;. 
orchestral score available. Suitable for church per- 
formance in a liberal service, though the piano, always 

directly antagonistic to religious atmosphere, would 
need to be replaced by the organ playing a modifica- 
tion of the piano accompaniment which in quite in- 
volved piano idiom is supplied to support the voices. 

Alec Rowley: “Robin Hood,” for two-part treble 
voices, 31lp. me. Novello. 

Eric H. Thiman: “The High Tide,” 28p. c. me. No- 
velio. “Choral ballad on the High Tide on the Coast. 
of Lincolnshire.” 


CHURCH COLLECTIONS 
Eleanor Everest Freer: “Part-Songs,” 71p. Kraun, 
$1.00. Though neither for church nor concert, but 
rather for both, this collection of seventeen composi- 
tions of the popular Chicago composer whose works 
have had wide use offers the program-maker a splen- 
did source of compositions by Mrs. Freer. The church 


“Rose and the Gardener,” 6p. 


“Procession of 
Accompani- 



































What was the Organ World like 
the good old days of 1918? 


“THE AMERICAN ORGANIST” 


Volume 1, Nos. 1 to 12 January to December, 1918 


CONTENTS: 


11 full-page Console photographs and 8 smaller ones; 
21 full-page Personal portraits and 58 smaller ones; 
12 full-page general photographs and 39 smaller ones; 
234 ilustrated excerpts from current organ and choir music ; 
1 full-page drawing and full measurements of Audsley-Willis Pedal 
Clavier ; 

Lynnwood Farnam’s organ in Emmanuel Church, Boston—the article 
that sold out a whole edition; 

Charles Heinroth’s “Emotional Element in Bach”—a master article; 
and 5 other articles by Dr. Heinroth; 

Sidney C. Durst’s “Spanish Organ Music’’—two articles; 

Illustrated biographical sketches of such famous men as: H. J. Stewart, 
Charles Heinroth, Samuel A. Baldwin, Clarence Dickinson, Arthur Foote, 
Cvc:; 

Console photos and specifications of the organs m Yale University, the 
two Portlands’ Municipal Auditoriums, Old Trinity (New York)—a relic of 
the past, San Francisco Municipal, Balboa Park’s out-door organ, Baldwin- 
Wallace twin-consoles, etc., etc.; 

Walter C. Gale’s 8 articles on Choir Training; 

Herbert Sanders’ 10 articles on Church Music; 

Warren R. Hedden’s 6 articles on Examinations; 

Clement R. Gale’s 9 articles on Music Making; 

H. Leroy Baumgartner’s 10 articles on Organ Building; 

Gaston M. Dethier on “Accent and its Production’ ; 

R. Huntington Woodman on “Cantatas and Their Renditions” ; 

Walter Henry Hall on “Choral Conducting’; etc. etc. etc. 


634 pages — 150 photographs — 234 music excerpts 


Volume One, the first year of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST was printed in 
especially large edition to accommodate those who, not having the advantage 
of acquaintance with the magazine then, should become subscribers in later 
years. This surplus edition has been held in reserve and will be released 
in part during the year. Complete sets of VoLUME ONE, beginning with 
the very first issue and containing twelve numbers, January to December 
1918, may now be obtained at 


$2.50 postpaid to any address in the U. S. A. 


or $4.00 for Volume One and your current renewal 
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467 City Hall Station New York, N. Y. 
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selections are three, of which the chorus, “Unto us a 
Son is given,” is interestingly accompanied by organ 
and piano. All seventeen numbers are for mixed 
voices. 

George B. Nevin: “Church and Chapel,” anthems 
for men’s voices, 131p. 25 numbers. Ditson, $1.00. 
Dr. Nevin has contributed nine numbers, and the 
others are by such as Dykes, Watson, Stainer, Garrett, 
Parker, etc. Among the well known works herewith 
available for men’s chorus (or quartet) are Stainer’s 
“Fling wide the gates,” Stainer’s “God so loved the 
world,” Parker’s “Jerusalem,” Wesley’s simple but 
beautiful “Lead me Lord,” Robert’s beautiful ‘Peace 
I leave with you,” etc. Wherever a chorus is avail- 
able this book will be worth more than its cost, in de- 
veloping interest and variety in the church services as 
well as in increasing the interest and capacity of the 
men’s section of the chorus. 

Christiansen and Pitts: “Junior A-Cappella Chorus 
Book,” 128p. Ditson, $1.00. There are 29 works for 
secular program and nine for church. The book be- 
gins with nine canons for 2- and 3-part choruses; then 
six rounds and catches, some half-dozen numbers for 
3-part work and finally eighteen choruses in 4-part and 
two in 5-part. Composers include Fisher, Bortniansky, 
Mozart, Gevaert, Morley, Weelkes, Mellish, Wilson, 
etc. Arrangements are almost entirely by William 
Arms Fisher, William S. Nagel, and N. Clifford Page; 
interesting preface by Hollis Dann and Carol M. Pitts. 
It is not clear what Mr. Christiansen’s part in the book 
was, aS he appears neither as composer nor arranger. 
The book would seem to be of great value wherever 
choirs are being developed, especially when choir con- 
certs are likely to be given. It is a splendid collection. 


UNION HYMNAL, “Soncs Anp PRAYERS FoR JEW- 
Is WorsuiP,” published by Central Conference of 
American Rabbis: 6 x 8, 576 pages. This is the second 
revision of the book first published in 1892. ‘Several 
attempts to create a Jewish Hymn Book had been pre- 
viously made . . . In 1868 Temple Emanu-El of New 
York published a collection of 40 hymns . . . In 1877 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations offered a 
prize for a Jewish Hymn Book.” 

Among the contributing composers are James H. 
Rogers, N. Lindsay Norden, H. R. Shelley, C. Hugo 
Grimm, Ferdinand Dunkley, P. C. Lutkin, etc. There 
are traditional melodies, and melodies from Beethoven, 
Haydn, Bach, etc.; some of the tunes are familiar to the 
Christian church; many are contributed by musicians 
famous in Synagogue music. It is to be regretted that 
authorship and derivation have been neglected in what is 
otherwise so splendid a hymnal, for there are many out- 
side the Jewish faith who would find such materials of 
value also . 

In the back of the book is a goodly section of “ser- 
vices for the religious school.” The complete catalogue 
of Hebrew services is provided for in the book and about 
the only point where it falls behind other hymnals is in 
its lack of cross-indexing etc. Otherwise, especially in 
the quality of sincerity prevailing in all the music, the 
book sets a splendid pace which few Christian hymnals 
have thus far been able to follow. And, unlike some one 
or two of our famous modern Christian hymnals, this 
book does not make the mistake of incorporating music 
utterly beyond the comprehension and practical use of 
the congregation. 

ROBERT MacGOWAN: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
STEPHEN Foster: 5 x 8, 25 pages. A beautifully-printed 
essay on “America’s greatest and most beloved song 
writer.” Printed for private distributon, by Foster Hall, 
Indianapolis. 
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Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


—JANUARY— 

1. Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. 

1. Dr. Roland Diggle born, London, Eng. 

1. Giuseppe Ferrata born, Gradoli, Italy, 1866. 

3. Jacques Lemmens born, Belgium, 1803. 

4. Pergolisi born, Jesi, Papal States, 1710. 

8. Lowell Mason born, Medfield, Mass., 1792. 

10. Benjamin Godard died, 1895. 

13. Lynnwood Farnam born, Sutton, Can., 1885. 
16. Widor became organist of St. Sulpice, 1870. 
18. John Hyatt Brewer born, Brooklyn, 1856. 

18. R. Huntington Woodman born, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
19. George W. Andrews born, Wayne, Ohio, 1861. 
20. Theodore Salome born, Paris, 1834. 

22. J. B. Dykes died, 1876. 
23. MacDowell died, 1908. 
24. Frank Howard Warner born, Wilbraham, Mass. 
25. Ernest H. Sheppard born, Kent, Eng. 

25. Samuel A. Baldwin born, Lake City, Minn. 

25. J. H. Maunder died, 1920. 

27. Ralph Kinder born, Manchester, Eng. 

27. Mozart born, Salzburg, Austria, 1756. 

27. Eugene Thayer died, 1889. 

27. Verdi died, 1901. 

27. Mortimer Wilson died, New York City, 1932. 
28. Joseph Barnby died, 1896. 

28. Roy Spaulding Stoughton born, Worcester, Mass. 
30. Jacques Lemmens died, 1881. 

30. John Spencer Camp born, Middletown, Conn. 
31. Schubert born, Lichtenthal, Vienna, 1797. 


What the Profession Thinks 


A Few Selected Program-Notes 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY 
SONG OF THE BAYOU 

Ferdinand Dunkley is one of the South’s well-known 
composers and organists, and is located in New Orleans 
where the real atmosphere of the “song of the lazy 
stream” may be had. The true Bayou mood is one of 
great repose and the melody is of a restrained classic 
type of expression.—C. Haro_p EINECKE. ‘ 


MARCEL DUPRE 
PASSION SYMPHONIE: CRUCIFIXION 

A remarkably gripping work, emphasizing the tragedy 
of the death of Christ. Dupre, in this movement, in- 
dulges in a rather free use of the dissonant writing, 
which serves unusually well in stressing the climax. 
After this climax, the work concludes in an extremely 
simple and quiet manner, making use of one of the 
early Church melodies, the “Stabat Mater Dolorosa.”— 
PALMER CHRISTIAN. 


HARVEY B. GAUL 
LITTLE BELLS OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 

Lourdes is a village in southern France, harboring a 
shrine to Our Lady and attracting thousands of pilgrims 
seeking relief from their ills. Mr. Gaul’s composition 
transports us into an atmosphere of medieval mysticism. 
In the idomatic use of the carillon motif, given to the 
organ chimes, the composer appears as an innovator. 
For, of a hundred and one compositions written to dis- 
play this organ stop, Mr. Gaul’s contribution is by all 


odds the most characteristic of the “singing towers” of 











The New Anthem Containers 


Built to perform a service—and last a lifetime 


A Choir Library once filed in T. A.O. Containers is thereafter completely self-indexed and 


full contents and description, as you like it, visible at a glance 
without turning a page or moving a finger 
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Europe. Nor is the employment of five-four meter an 
anachronism, for, aside from the fact that this device 
is modern only to the western world, it serves as an ap- 
proach to the vague free rhythm of the Gregorian chant. 
The composition was written for the inauguration of 
the new organ in Carnegie Hall, North Side, and bears 
an inscription to the performer.—Dr. CAspar Kocu. 
ANTHONY JAWELAK 
GRAND CHOEUR 

Anthony Jawelak is one of the coming American com- 
posers of today, a resident of the city of Pittsburgh. 
This number is one of his most recent writings and was 
first played by Caspar P. Koch in Carnegie Hall in Pitts- 
burgh. It is one of those rare numbers which although 
using a hackneyed title is much different and peculiarly 
fresh, which cannot be said of all numbers under the 
same title. It closes with an unusual brilliant climax.— 
C. Haro_p EINECKE. 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
TRAGEDY OF A TIN SOLDIER 

This characteristic suite in miniature exploits the un- 
explored field of organ music—the humorous; the humor, 
however, is suggestive rather than descriptive, thus con- 
forming to the best ideals of programmatic art. It is in 
four movements. The first opens with the little Sol- 
dier’s return from war, his heart beating high with love. 
This love turns to bitter jealousy in the second move- 
ment as he finds his rival usurping his place. In the 
third movement all the joys of spring are turned to gray 
and he sings his farewell serenade and dies. The last 
movement brings the number to a fantastic finish by de- 
picting his Death March, which uses the thematic ma- 
terial of the first number, but in a grief-laden minor de- 
velopment, with slight touches of the humorous through- 


out. 

1. His Return from War. 

2. His Jealousy. 

3. His Farewell Serenade. (Apologies to Mendels- 
sohn). 

4. The Tin Soldier’s Funeral March—C. Haroip 
TeINECKE. 


New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 


Again this month we have an interesting new work from 
the pen of Karg-Elert, Opus 145, Music for Organ: 
Preambulo, of nine pages, Canzona, and Solfeggio e 
Ricercare, fifteen pages. The work is written in the 
composer’s latest style—modern, clever, difficult, but 
with it all, tremendously effective to those of us who 
have acquired a taste for this type of organ music. Per- 
sonally I like it better than his Kaleidoscope which was 
published a few months ago; the new work seems to 
hang together better, and relies more on its musical con- 
tent than on constant changes of registration to put it 
over; in fact the registration is left almost entirely to 
the performer and I believe the work could be effec- 
tively performed on a fair-sized two-manual instrument. 
The first movement is an energetic allegro calling for 
Diapasons; the only suggestion as to registration is for 
Clarinet solo on page six. This is so unusual in Karg- 
Elert that I could hardly believe my eyes. The second 
number is the easiest of the set and is quite charming 
written in two- and three-parts, with very little for the 
pedal, and calling for nothing out of the ordinary in the 
way of registration I can see no reason why it should 
not become popular. The last number is more difficult 
but should make a stunning recital piece if played up 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 





to time. I believe this is the most practical work the 
composer has given us in some time and I recommend 
it highly; published by Oxford. 

As useful an album of organ music as I have seen 
in a long time is the Chester Organ Album, published 
by Chester of London; twelve pieces, easy to play, effec- 
tive on almost any organ, none of it for the highbrow, 
every number will appeal to the average listener because 
of its melodious quality. I have used all these pieces time 
and again and recommend them to organists looking for 
this type of music. None of the pieces is well known here 
in America and it was on this account I suggested the 
publication of the album to J. W. Chester some months 
ago. Of the twelve pieces I can only say that ten of 
them are well worth playing, for the other are by yours 
truly, R. D., and modesty forbids my even mentioning 
them. I remember reading some time ago in an Eng- 
lish magazine an article by Becket Williams on an ideal 
program of English organ music; in it he said, “I would 
also include the charming Idyll in G of Henry Hackett.” 
This /dyll with four other pieces by Mr. Hackett are in 
this album, together with five pieces of the late C. J. 
Grey, a composer with over a hundred published organ 
pieces to his credit. 

As I said before, this album is not for the organist 
who has educated himself and his listeners to a liking of 
Vierne, Karg-Elert, Dupre; it is for the organist of 
average ability who wants well-written, melodious music 
that the man in the pew can enjoy. If you are this sort 
of organist or your pupils are jiooking for this type of 
music, by all means investigate this album. 

From a great deal of choir music there are a few 
things I have found that should be of use to American 
choirs. For Christmas there are three delightful carols 
“Peace be with you, Shepherds all” by Godfrey Samp- 
son is for unison singing, first and third verses by 
sopranos and altos, second and forth by tenors and 
basses, and the last verse full. I like it muchly and how 
thrilling it would be following an a-cappella number. 
And for such a number what could be better than a four- 
part setting by C. H. Kitson of “O leave your shee p”’— 
as charming a carol as you will find anywhere? A carol 
I used last year and shall repeat this, is “Where Riches 
is Everlastingly”’ by Roy Thompson; it has the real 
Christmas spirit; the words, written about 1500, are a 
joy. 

A firstclass setting of the “Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- 
tis” by Harvey Grace is well worth doing; written for a 
festival of parish choirs in Chichester cathedral, it is rot 
difficult and I have found it very useful. 

For the choirs able to do it, I recommend Martin 
Shaw’s “Sing we merrily unto God our Strength,” a 
choral fanfare for festival use for unaccompanied double 
choir. Here is a work that deserves a wide hearing; it 
is not unduly difficult but demands a big choir and a big 
director; given these the work would prove very im- 
pressive, and the climax at the end, stunning. The above 
works are from Novello. 

From Oxford we have “Magnificat” for contralto solo 
and women’s chorus by R. Vaughan Williams—typical 
Vaughan Williams music; the accompaniment for piano 
and flute is a study in itself and the more I go over it 
the more I want to hear the work performed; only 14 
pages, the chorus-part not difficult, it should find friends 
in some of our universities that are looking for music 
by the more modern composers. 

I cannot close without mentioning a lovely little four- 
page anthem, “Bread of Heaven” by F. W. Wadely, 
which comes from the same publishers. Here is the per- 
fect anthem for the communion service. Can one say 
more ¢ 
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Thoughts on the Organ Pipe 





I AM moved to give expression 
to a few thoughts on the organ 
pipe. 

A simple tube, stopped at one 
end by a so-called languid and a 
tapered foot for supporting the 
body of the pipe and for convey- 
ing the air to its outlet. 

Is there another device em- 

i ployed in any human activity so 

simple in form and construction 

that is so susceptible to an enormous variety of 

modulations as the organ pipe—variety in scale, 

variations in widths and heights of mouth, degrees 

of wind pressure, amount of wind used at what- 

ever the pressure, so lacking in complication in 

structure, so automatic and obedient in its func- 
tioning? 

So many possible combinations of the above 
features, all of which are present in every pipe, 
variation in any one of which is reflected in the 
tone. 

Then we have the cylindrical bar of wood called 
the beard, the application of which gives prompt- 
ness to the string family and serves in addition as 
a means for variation in quality of tone. “Again, 
we have the tapered pipe so effectively used at the 
present time, and which except for its being 
tapered is the same in construction as the straight 
pipe, and which gives us a new quality of tone 
such as the Erzahler and Kleine Erzahler. 

How strange that its simple mechanical func- 
tioning has remained so long hidden and misunder- 
stood. Almost no recognition has been given to 
the one true explanation of the performance of 
the organ pipe that was set forth in *The Modern 














Meditations on the Art of Organ Building 
By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


Organ published in 1917 in which the entire cycle 
was clearly described. 

Suppose for a moment we consider one of the 
popular fallacies attaching to the sound-waves as 
generated by the organ pipe. In The Modern 
Organ I offered the statement that the speed of 
sound-waves in organ pipes varied with conditions. 
I might say that, since the pitch of an organ pipe 
was flatter at a temperature of 50° than at 70°, a 
change in speed was evident; but perhaps this dif- 
ference is too slight to be convincing. So we try 
another experiment. We take a stopped wood 
pipe of large scale with a low mouth something 
like the accompanying drawing. We blow it at a 
one-inch pressure and we have a C. By blowing 
it more forcibly, we have a C-sharp, aD, and in- 
creasing the pressure further, we will perhaps get 
as high as an E. So now with all conditions pre- 
cisely the same, including temperature, we have a 
variation in speed sufficient to change the pitch 
four semitones. Who will have the temerity to 
say that all these tones have travelled the same 
distance at the same speed and produced five dif- 
ferent pitches? Yet the subject is one that has 
been under question for decades, attempted ex- 
planations by Tyndal and others being wholly at 
variance with the facts. 

While all questions of shape, size, proportions, 

—NOTE-— 

*The Modern Organ, by Ernest M. Skinner, is a 
small book dealing in a big way with certain 
specialties of the artistic phases of the modern 
organ as we know it in America today. So far as 
we know it is the only book ever written by an 
American organ builder. Interested readers will 
find it listed in our advertising pages.—THE Eb. 
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pressures, etc., are important, the fact remains that 
however exactly these details are tabulated, 
recorded or carried out by various voicers, no two 
results will be precisely alike, nor need they, in 
point of fact, be necessarily similar. Voicing is as 
much a personal art as painting or playing the 
piano, and one of the greatest factors in the pro- 
duction of tone is the personal taste, or shall we 
say, the ear of the voicer. So, obviously, it is not 
possible for one builder to duplicate the tone of 
another. 

Specifications of stops, scales, and pressures are 
necessary, but of all factors the most important is 
never mentioned, i.e., the musical taste and judg- 
ment of the builder. It is the conviction of the 
writer that neither specifications, prices nor ma- 
terials contribute so much to a result as the musi- 
cal taste of the organ builder, and this is said in 
the light of an experience of nearly half a century. 
Materials concern durability. Proper functioning 
depends on treatment. Similar qualities of tone 
can be made from a variety of materials, if a 
builder has a sufficient technic. A great variety of 
tone can be made from the same materials. The 
tone of a wood pipe may be produced from a metal 
pipe or by a reed pipe if a voicer has a competent 
technic, all of which goes to make the Art of Organ 
Building one of indefinite possibilities, and not so 
much matters of materials and formulae. Shali 
we say about 98 percent a question of the par- 
ticular taste of the particular person who has the 
work in hand? 

A technic, however fine, is of no value without 
the musical taste to direct it. The same holds 
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good with the piano player. May I again suggest 
the futility of any claim of one builder to produce 
the tone of another, which leads us in natural se- 
quence to point out the fact that specifications 
guarantee about as much, as to the quality of an 
organ, as a beautiful composition guarantees a 
beautiful performance. A fine performance will 
not make a work of art out of a poor composition. 
For a work of art, a beautiful composition plus an 
artistic performance is necessary. So likewise 
sound specifications are necessary to enable an 
artistic builder to produce a work of art, but with- 
out the latter, the former will fare not much 
better than would a poor design. 

I place the builder above design or materials or 
any other factor in the undertaking. The compe- 
tence of a builder will enable him to utilize the 
wide variation to which an organ pipe is suscept- 
ible to very materially offset deficiencies in design. 
No firstclass builder should be denied a substan- 
tial influence in the question of specifications, and 
at the same time be held responsible for results. 
This need not, by any means, exclude the desires 
of the client or his advisers that an instrument be 
made suitable for an especial purpose, but even so, 
organs may be made for any and all purposes and 
still have the underlying form which is the basis 
of the art, even as is the case with architecture. 

For an abandonment of all form and design, we 
may contemplate the hideous depths reached by 
the now nearly defunct theater unit organ, which 
throws the art of organ building overboard in toto, 
and replaces it with the inevitable Tibia, and what 
Dr. Mixsell calls its “permanent wave.” 


Odyssey of an Organ Enthusiast 


Personal Impressions of 


Some European Organs, Organists and Builders 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


Second Article 
7FTER seeing these modern ex- 
amples of German organ build- 
ing, it was very illuminating to 
spend some days in Leipzig, and 
to see the original Silbermann 
organ which still exists in the 
Thomas Kirche, where Bach was 
organist for so long. I played 
for a time on this instrument, 
though most unfortunately for 
me, neither the present organist, 
Ginther Ramin nor the choir director, Dr. Karl 
Straube were in Leipzig when I was there. The 
Bach cantatas that are given here during the sea- 
son every Saturday afternoon are magnificently 
done, and with all the original settings of church 
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and organ. The month of August is a poor one to 
find musicians around the home grounds, and I 
even missed Dr. Karg-Elert, and the satisfaction 
of telling him what we thought of his series of 
articles in Musical Opinion relative to his great 
American successes. Perhaps it is just as well 
that he had departed for Switzerland, before we 
got to Leipzig. 

Mrs. Barnes insisted on taking my picture along 
side of the heroic-sized statue of the great Sebas- 
tian Bach just outside of the Thomas Kirche. One 
certainly feels as dwarfed as I look along side the 
monument when one thinks of the prodigious 
amount of work the dear old master did in his life 
time, and it seemed a terrible pity to us that he 
never knew even a small fraction of the honor and 
homage that are his today. 
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Near by the Thomas Kirche is the Johannes 
Kirche, where his remains lie in the crypt beneath 
the altar. At least, his remains are known to have 
been under the church, and when they came to 
identify them years later, the only thing they were 
sure of was that his coffin had iron nails and trim- 
mings rather than wooden nails, which were com- 
monly employed. There was only one coffin with 
such trimmings found and so it was assumed to 
be that of Bach. From the bones, found in the 
coffin, the death mask was made, from which all 
the pictures we have of Bach at the present day 
have been produced. This was told us in Germany 
by a most devoted and interested verger, and the 
story doubtless has more truth than many others. 
The Germans surely revere Bach. 

We read that Mussolini has ordered a certain 
river in Italy to be renamed the Rubicon, as he 
found so many Americans inquired where the 
Rubicon was, and as there was now no river called 
Rubicon there, he determined to provide one. A 
modern way, but not the German way. 

Nearby the Johannes Kirche is a museum de- 
voted to ancient musi¢al instruments, a part of 
the Grasse Museum. When the curator found we 
were interested Americans, he was extraordinarily 
kind in allowing us to play on any of the instru- 
ments we cared to (they were all in playable condi- 
tion) in spite of the injunction on each instrument 
“Bitte nicht beruhen.” We went through with a 
young organ student who was just as keen as we 
were and the German flowed much more freely 
than I was able to assimilate. 

The collection was unusually complete with 
harpsichords, clavichords, spinets, organs, stringed 
instruments and woodwinds. There were instru- 
ments played on by Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Bach and others. There were six orchestral in- 
struments used by Bach in the services of the 
Thomas Kirche, such as Viole di Gamba, Cornet, 
Flute, etc. Who says Bach did not like color in 
his church music? 

There was a small Silbermann organ that had 
been in a home, on which Bach had played. The 
tonal scheme was a 8’ Principal, 8’ Flute, 4’ Octave, 
2’ Fifteenth, and III Mixture. The Principal pipes 
of pure tin formed part of the case. 

This is just the type of organ that is being copied 
today by Steinmeyer, and seems to be the model 
scheme of the cognoscenti. I am perfectly satis- 
fied that Mr. Steinmeyer wants to go further in 
tonal development than the Bach organ, and in fact 
he suggests such an organ as forming only a part, 
such as a Riick Positif, of a larger instrument. 
There is undoubted charm to the tone of these old 
Silbermanns, and for playing certain kinds of 
Bach’s music they are no doubt ideally adapted. 

But hasn’t the orchestra been enormously en- 
riched by the addition of many instruments and 
colors, unknown in Bach’s time, during the past 
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two hundred years? Haven’t many of the older 
and cruder orchestral instruments been entirely 
supplanted by more modern instruments of greater 
flexibility and capacity for making music? Thus, 
the flat-backed Viole di Gamba has been super- 
seded by the modern cello, and in place of the Ser- 
pent and other crude brass instruments we now 
have the cornet a pistons, tuba, slide trombone and 
modern French horn and trumpet. The clarinet 
was non-existent in Bach’s day, at least in its mod- 
ern form. I suppose, also, that the plaintive alto 
oboe, or oboe with a goiter, the Cor Anglais, is < 
modern development. 

So with the organ voices, if there has been no 
progress in two hundred years tonally with them, 
it is the only musical instrument that has not im- 
proved and evolved, with the possible exception of 
the violin. 

The tone of the old spinets and harpsichords and 
other keyboard string instruments is quite charm- 
ing to be sure, for some kinds of music, and there 
are certain of the PRECIEUSE type of musicians 
today who get a great kick out of twiddling Scar- 
latti on the harpsichord, though there are certainly 
as many limitations to the effects possible on these 
early precursors of the modern dreadnaught, the 
concert grand pianoforte, when compared to this 
latter instrument, as can well be imagined. The 
same thing is true of the possibilities of the really 
modern organ as known in America and England 
today as compared with the baroque organ. Sure- 
ly Bach himself was no such reactionary, and 
wanted bigger and better organs, whenever he had 
an opportunity to “architect” a new one. 

Then why go back two hundred years and limit 
ourselves to a tonal ideal—which I am willing to 
admit had a certain charm of its own? Combine 
this baroque organ as a small, separate division of 
a modern organ, if for sentimental or historical 
reasons it proves interesting enough to have it, but 
let the rest of the organ be as modern as possible. 
Where there is no progress, there can surely only 
be retrogression, and that is what the committee 
of professors who are throttling the German build- 
ers are doing. I feel free to say this only after 
considering the situation rather carefully for some 
weeks. 

If, and when, these retarding influences are re- 
moved, I am satisfied that such modern and for- 
ward looking builders as Mr. Hans Steinmeyer will 
be quite capable and willing to build truly modern 
organs, retaining if they wish some of the Bach 
organ flavor, but with modern reed tone and ade- 
quate console conveniences. 

So long as organs continue to be bought and 
sold at so much a set of pipes, rather than for the 
tonal musical effect they are capable of producing, 
the builders are not going to the expense of raising 
wind-pressures and providing modern consoles, 
when a large quantity of pipes, on one pressure, 
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and sketchy console arrangements are what the 
church’s advisers want and are satisfied with. 
The best that can be said for the art in that coun- 
try is that the builders are providing the kind of 
organs that the majority of German organists and 
experts want, and they are doing that extremely 
well. 

Ottobeuren, a small town in southern Germany, 
contains probably the finest specimens of baroque 
architecture in Germany, in the church and cloist- 
ers of the Pfarr Kirche. 

The organs were built in 1759 by Karl Riepp of 
Dijon and the cases are most astounding examples 
of baroque. Steinmeyer reconditioned the organs 
in 1914, but left everything precisely as it was 
originally. Another bit of German worship of the 
old, simply because it is old. The old four-manual 
console, with only the bottom two keyboards cap- 
able of being coupled—by the elaborate means of 
pushing the bottom keyboard in an inch or so, thus 
engaging the coupler jacks—was left exactly as it 
was, including the square draw-stop rods that pull 
out by the yard. 

The organ is entirely innocent of anything in 
the shape of a swell pedal, combination pedal, or 
any means whatever of controlling the unwieldy 
stop-rods except brute force. When I told the 
organist there, Mr. Koebele, who was most kind 
and generous in showing us the organ and playing 
for us, that what was most required to play his 
organ Was a strong back and a weak mind, I am 
afraid I said something that was more true than 
tactful. He seemed perfectly satisfied with the 
console as it was, and played the good old Toccata 
and Fugue in D-minor with great effect on this old 
low-pressure box of whistles, with its myriads of 
Mixtures and Mutations. 

I am afraid I am just heretical enough to believe 
this example more of a curiosity than a musical in- 
strument. I know it has been highly praised by 
very great authorities, and Mr. Steinmeyer has re- 
ceived encomiums of the highest order for leaving 
the instrument precisely as it was originally, 
simply renewing the leather and _ broken-down 
trackers, and removing two centuries’ accumula- 
tion of dirt from the pipes. But I cannot see it. 
Such an organ belongs in a museum, so far as I am 
concerned. The cases are marvelously beautiful 
and historically it is quite as interesting as one 
would find anywhere. Nevertheless T thought I 
was a bit conservative myself until I went to 
Germany. The effect is more French than German 
and it is thus even more surprising that it is prized 
in Germany. 

I may be thought superficial to make the state- 
ments I have after investigating carefully the work 
of only one German builder. Although we heard 
organs all over Germany—in the churches—which 
were not Steinmeyers, they certainly were similar. 
I have been to considerable pains to corroborate 
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my original assumption that the firm of Steinmeyer 
is fairly representative of the more modern Ger- 
man builders. 

Our visit to the home of Mr. Hans Steinmeyer 
and his charming wife who was so glad to talk 
English again, and the tour through his factory, 
were all of great interest. In the ancient town of 
Ottingen, which is quite off the beaten track fol- 
lowed by tourists, the Steinmeyer family have been 
building organs for at least three generations. 
When Mrs. Steinmeyer burst forth in  fiuent 
Iinglish, I asked her where she had learned to 
speak it, and found she was an American girl. 

The work all through the Steinmeyer factory 
was excellent. They still continue the quaint cus- 
tom, which some German must have thought of 
several centuries ago, of covering the bellows and 
wind trunking with paper. This is another tradi- 
tion. The lumber used was carefully dried and 
graded and an unusual amount of tin was em- 
ployed in the pipe-metal. 

Contrary to the usual German practise of 
cramping the pipe-work on small windchests, even 
when there is ample room in the organ chamber, 
Steinmeyer’s layouts provide for generous speak- 
ing-room, and wide passage-boards. 

I have been reliably informed that when he is not 
held down to the baroque organ ideal too closely, 
such as in his big organ in the Cathedral in 
Frondheim, he lets himself go, and builds a really 
modern organ that would suit American or English 
organists. I know he is capable of doing so. What 
a pity to limit a builder so seriously in what he is 
capable of doing. Steinmeyer is certainly keen 
and enthusiastic, and he got so excited showing me 
through his factory, especially when I questioned 
any practise that I did not see the reason for, that 
we had to go back to the house to cool off. 

It would take more space than I have, to tell of 
all the old churches and old organs which we saw 
and heard. I want to say to all my readers, don’t 
miss them. The old Nikolai Church in Leipzig, the 
beautiful Lorenz Church in Nurnberg, with its 
stone sacrament house and its wooden placque 
hung high before the altar which are worth while 
going miles to see; its organ, also is quite typical. 
The Sebaldus Church in Nurnberg is much worth 
While. Such stone and wood carvings are not 
found elsewhere. They consider their organs in 
Nurnberg quite fine but all are similar to what I 
have described of Steinmeyer’s work. My wife be- 
came a “hound” for old churches—and she saw 
many more than I did. In Munich the German 
museum tempted me far more—an_ institution 
which is unique among museums, giving as it does, 
with real German thoroughness, a complete survey 
of the sciences and all important industrial pro- 
cesses. 

Here endeth the lesson on German organ build- 
ing. 

















Combination Action 


A Description of the Frazee Mechanism Developed on Principles 
Used Successfully in the Printing-Telegraph 


By GEORGE Il’. 


ECENTLY the Frazee Or- 

gan Company developed a 
new type of adjustable 
)  combination-piston action 
, - ~ which permits the organist 
to adjust his combination pistons 
either on the capture system or the 
hold system, as best suits his fancy 
at the moment. 

Before going into detail concern- 
ing this latest development it may be 
interesting to discuss briefly the 
older systems and the development 
of combination control. 

The writer believes the first instal- 
lation of combination pistons in 
America should be credited to Odell, 
who perfected a system, directly- 
mechanical in operation, about the 
year 1855. The writer has played 
an Odell built about 1860 which had 
no less than eight of these pistons. 
They are not adjustable by the per- 
former but can be changed by the 
organ repairman within the organ. 
The piston was directly- mechanical ; 
that is, the piston was actually 
hitched to the stop-knobs, and when 
the organist pushed the piston he 
was actually pushing also the stop- 
knobs set on it. Those were the days 
of tracker action, and a correlating 
development used by Odell was a 
pneumatic action for moving the 
sliders in the chests, so that moving 
the draw-stop itself did nothing 
other than change the position of a 
double valve. Thus, the knobs 
moved very easily and for this rea- 
son it was possible for a little thumb- 
piston to move a dozen or more 
stops without difficulty. This early 
Odell system was the beginning of 
the Absolute combination system. 
That is, you got exactly what was 
set on the piston, all other stops be- 
ing canceled. 

Probably the next development 
came with pneumatic-action organs 
and was essentially not much differ- 
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ent from the action just described, 
except that for the most part its ef- 
fects in the console were “blind” so 
far as actual movement is concern- 
ed. The early forms of the electric- 
action piston-control were also much 
like the pneumatic control. In their 
simplest form they consisted merely 
of contact-blocks which were mount- 
ed in back of the thumb-pistons, and 
wires were run from these contact- 
blocks to the stop-action junction- 
boards. This is the typical system 
of twenty years ago and even as late 
as today it is occasionally retained. 
Organists, however, were not satis- 
fied with this system, as it could not 
be altered except by the organ man. 

Probably the next change was the 
use of the so-called recorder-board 
which, in its developed form, is in 
use today and which, in the writer’s 
opinion, is ample for all two- 
manual organs (with visibly oper- 
ated stops) and has the advantage 
of being much cheaper than any of 
the remote-control systems. 

The original form of recorcer- 
board consisted of one plate for 
every stop. Then for every piston 
there was an adjustable spring or 
other device for each stop which that 
piston was to actuate, so that it 
could be placed in contact with the 
plate or on the wood. 

In other words, if a Swell Organ 
had ten stops and six pistons, there 
were sixty of these springs for the 
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Swell action. This recorder-board 
was, of course, used with the Dual 
pistons. That is, any combination 
which was set on a piston was in ad- 
dition to whatever stops were drawn 
at the console. Furthermore, with 
this type of control, as with the 
earlier simple form mentioned just 
above, when the piston was pushed 
in, it remained in until another pis- 
ton was pushed, thus holding the 
combination in place. 

Another development which came 
shortly after, was a cut-out switch, 
so that the organist was able to dis- 
connect the console  stop-control, 
thus permitting him to obtain only 
what was set on the pistons. It will 
be noted that this gave the Abso- 
lute system, whereas the earlier sys- 
tem in whith both combinations re- 
mained (i.e., that on the piston and 
that shown by the knobs) was the 
Dual system. This latter system 
does not seem to be in very great de- 
mand nowadays. 

The next development was to 
make the piston actually move the 
knobs to their new positions. This 
is in almost universal use today, and 
is known as the Absolute system. 
When this was done, the recorder- 
board was modified to its present 
form. 

Many designs of. recorder-boards 
have been used but essentially they 
are all the same. Each stop has two 
plates, one for the On position and 
cne for the Off position. One fea- 
ture of the present recorder-board 
is the fact that these springs may be 
set in a neutral position, neither on 
nor off, thus permitting certain stops 
to be undisturbed by the pistons. 
For example, many recorder-boards 
have been made where the Swell 
pistons may affect all of the Swell 
couplers, Pedal stops, and Swell-to- 
Pedal couplers, in addition to the 
Swell stops. If the organist does 
not desire to have the Swell pistons 
affect the couplers and Pedal stops, 
he can overcome this difficulty by 
setting the springs for these latter in 
their neutral position: then when a 
piston is pushed, they will stay as 
they were. These recorder-boards 
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took many forms, but are familiar 
to many in the form of shallow 
drawers or shelves under the left 
and right stop-jambs, which pulled 
out when adjustments were to be 
made. 

About the turn of the century Mr 
J. C. Casavant introduced what is 
now known as the capture system. 
The heart of this system consists ot 
the so-called jack or rocker and it is 
interesting to note that the shape of 
this jack has changed but very little 
in the thirty years since. 

About five years ago certain com- 
panies, including the Frazee Com- 
pany, began to experiment with the 
idea of taking all combination-ac- 
tion mechanism out of the console, 
since the consoles were becoming so 
large and relatively noisy. These 
experiments have since been carried 
to successful conclusions by several 
builders and the actions have been 
placed in the chambers or in ante- 
rooms. Most of these remotely 
located systems were modified forms 
of the action used for the capture 
system. The writer has never seen 
a remote action which was set by the 
hold system, although these may 
have been built. When remote ac- 
tion is used, it is necessary to build 
a supplementary action in the con- 
sole which will move the stops in the 
console, either by pneumatic or by 
direct electric means. 

The other standard form of com- 
bination-setting which is now used 
by many builders was pioneered by 
the Austin company and is fittingly 
defined as the hold system. In its 
earliest development this system was 
also mechanical, like the Odell; that 
is to say, pushing the pistons actu- 
ally pushed the stops by direct ac- 
tion. Later, of course, this was 
done electrically, and with the aid 
of pneumatic motors. 

This brief summary must suffice 
to cover the most important develop- 
ments in adjustable combination- 
piston action up to the present day. 
Both the author and the editors de- 
sire to be informed if any of the 
historical statements herein made 
are inaccurate or incomplete. 

Perhaps at this point it might be 
well for the benefit ot those readers 
who are not thoroughly familiar 
with both systems of setting, to de- 
scribe the operation briefly. Let us 
consider for the sake of illustration, 
that we have a Great Organ of eight 
stops, and upon Great piston No. 1 
we wish to set on the Great, 8’ Flute, 
8’ Dulciana, and 4’ Flute. Now if 
the capture system is used we pro- 
ceed as follows: First, we draw the 
stops named and put off any of the 
other five that happen to be drawn. 
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Second, we hold the setter-piston— 
and as that should exist both as 
manual and pedal accessory, we can 
do it with either hand or foot; an 
excellent plan is to have the setter 
operated also by a rocking-tablet so 
that it may be put on or off and the 
whole operation completed by one 
hand alone. Third, we push piston 
No. 1. The combination is thus im- 
mediately captured, and if the setter 
has been operated in piston form we 
remove the hand or foot from it, and 
if operated in rocking-tablet form 
which is not self-returning we 
change it to the other position. Thus 
it will be seen that the organist need 
not stop playing in order to set a 
new combination, nor must he first 
memorize or write down the combi- 
nation he desires to set. 

Now if the hold system is used we 
proceed as follows: First, we memo- 
rize the desired combination or write 
it down, for when we push a piston 
the piston destroys our desired com- 
bination by bringing on its own. 
Second, we push in piston No. 1 
with one hand and hold it in. Third, 
with the other hand we put on the 
three desired stops and put off any 
of the other five that may have been 
brought on by the operation of the 
piston. The combination is thus set. 

Though manifestly every builder 
has abundant reasons for champion- 
ing his own system and every one 
of our best builders has abundant 
endorsement among the members of 
the organ-playing profession, it is 
not my purpose to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of the various 
systems, and in fact it would be con- 
trary to T.A.O.’s editorial policy to 
permit such discussion save in the 
advertising pages. Each _ reader 
must consider not only what the sys- 
tems actually do, but must also con- 
sider his own methods of playing 
and his own tastes. 

The new Frazee action under dis- 
cussion has been designed to permit 
the organist to set his pistons either 
by the capture system or by the hold 
system, and as I shall point out in a 
moment, it goes further and places 
at the organist’s disposal many vari- 
ations of stop-control which he has 
never heretofore had at his com- 
mand so far as we know. 


The heart of this Frazee system 
is in a new specially-designed elec- 
tro-magnet. The credit for the first 
idea of using a magnet of this type 
must be given to Mr. Leslie Frazee. 
This was first thought of approxi- 
mately two years ago, but at that 
time no thought was given to the 
possibility of using any other method 
of setting than the capture system. 
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More recently the writer carried to 
a conclusion the designs for this 
magnet and the first of these com- 
plete actions was built and is now 
installed in the organ in the resi- 
dence of Mr. Wendall B. Newell, in 
Reading, Mass. 

At the time this action was start- 
ed, the question was brought up by 
Mr. Norman Frazee as to the pos- 
sibility of being able to incorporate 
both systems of setting without any 
extra rocking-tablets, push-buttons, 
or switches. This at first seemed 
impossible, but after some consider- 
able study, the writer worked this 
out successfully and both systems 
were incorporated in the above-men- 
tioned organ. 

The operation of setting by either 
system in this console is exactly the 
same as in the two systems just de- 
scribed. We have even duplicated 
the extra resistance to the moving 
of the stops in the hold system, and 
any organist, no matter which sys- 
tem he was familiar with, would be 
at home with this console. It is im- 
possible to tell that both systems are 
available, simply by looking at the 
console, for while the setter-button 
would indicate that the capture sys- 
tem is present, there is no way of 
telling that the hold system may be 
used except by actually trying it. 
From a practical point of view, it 
may be said that the system con- 
tains no great complication. All 
parts are interchangeable and readily 
accessible. 

The second organ to have this 
multi-control is a three-manual and 
Echo installed in Trinity Church, 
Potsdam, N. Y., where Mr. Gilbert 
MacFarlane is organist. There are 
84 pistons controlling 84 stops and 
couplers. 


The heart of the new system as 
developed by the Frazee Organ Co. 
is the new type of magnet shown 
in the illustration. One such mag- 
net is required for each stop on 
each piston; if the Swell Organ 
has ten pistons and twenty stops, 
there will be two hundred magnets 
required in the mechanism con- 
trolling the Swell Organ combons. 


As can be plainly seen in the 
photograph, there are two coils, 
one left, and one right; and_ be- 
tween them is a moving arm, at the 
top of which arm either of two 
contacts can be made with the as- 
sistance of the two contact-springs 
suspended from the inside top of 
the frame. If the arm is drawn to 
the left magnet it makes contact 
with the spring at the left, and if 
it is drawn to the right magnet the 
other spring makes the contact. 
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On the outside top of the frame 


are four contacts. The two end 
contacts carry current to the two 
magnets, while the two middle 
ones carry current from this re- 
motely-located action-box to the 
console, to move the stops and 
couplers when any combination 
piston is operated. 

The coils are being used only 
when a combination is being set. 
The use of a combon to bring on 
any combination does not in any 
way affect or use these coils. Sim- 
ilarly also the upright arm between 
the coils moves only when the stop 
or coupler it represents is being 
differently set on any given piston; 
the use of the combon to bring on 
a combination does not move this 
arm. There is no movement of any 
kind in this entire element when 
combons are used. Using the com- 
bon merely sends electric current 
through this arm, to the contact 
above, and thence to the console 
where the stop-moving mechanism 
receives the impulse and does the 
actual work of moving stops and 
couplers. Since this is purely a 
matter of transmitting electricity, 
it would be possible to trill on the 
combons without damage to the 
remotely-located mechanism. 

Now to set a combon on the cap- 
ture system the following steps are 
taken: First, we move our stops 
and couplers as we want them; 
Second, we hold the setter-piston; 
Third, we push the desired com- 
bon, and immediately an electrical 
current is sent from the stops in 
the console to the end contacts of 
the magnet-element, carried down 
to the proper coil which is thus 
magnetized and pulls the arm over 
to it; Fourth, we release combon 
and setter. 

To set a combon on the hold sys- 
tem: First, having memorized or 


written down the desired combina- 
tion, we press and hold the combon 
to be set; Second, with the other 
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hand we put the stop on or off, as 
we want it, and the arm between 
the coils moves to its proper mag- 
net; Third, we release the combon. 

It will therefore be seen that 
only the arm moves at any time, 
that in the normal operation of any 
combon nothing whatever moves 
in this element, and that the action 
is extremely flexible. The little up- 
right arm between the coils either 
follows the movement: of the stops 
and couplers, or the stops and 
couplers follow the movement of 
this little arm. It is an electrical 
matter. By a series of special 
switches only the actions of the 
magnets operated on by the respec- 
tive pistons will receive current. 

If the reader will study the 
photograph and attempt to follow 
through with his own explanation 
of where the electrical impulse 
goes and what it does in the two 
systems — capture and hold—he 
may get into difficulties, for the 
problem was solved by drawing 
upon the devices used in the print- 
ing-telegraph. It is a matter of 
circuits and hook-ups, devised to 
control the desired time sequences 
and get the current started on the 
right road before it automatically 
starts off on some road of its own. 
The printing-telegraph is too com- 
plicated to describe here, but the 
following paragraphs may assist in 
showmg how the current travels 
through the device shown in our 
photograph. 

1. Holding a combon, without 
touching stops or setter, merely 
sends current from this remotely- 
located action-box, through the 
moving-arm, out the middle con- 
tacts on top, to the proper stop- 
moving element in the console; and 
those stops move as predetermined 
by the combon. 

2. But if we first hold the setter- 
piston and then touch the combon, 
the setter-piston cuts the current 
away from the moving-arm and the 
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action described in No. 1 does not 
take place; instead the current is 
sent from the stops in the console 
to the magnet-elements, by way of 
the two end contacts on top of the 
housing, and from these contacts 
down into the proper coil, which 
it magnetizes, and which in turn 
pulls the moving-arm over to it. 

3. Yet if the organist follows 
motion No. 1 and presses the com- 
bon without at all touching the 
setter-piston, the moving-arm car- 
ries its current through to the con- 
tacts at the top and moves the 
stops in the console. In spite of 
this current’s passing through the 
moving-arm, with the combon still 
held, if the organist changes the 
position of a stop in the console, 
when he touches and moves that 
stop he again, by this complicated 
system of hook-ups, sends current 
from the console to the action-box, 
where it energizes the proper coil, 
creates the magnet, and changes 
the position of the moving-arm. 

Thus it will be seen that one 
item alone is not sufficient to ener- 
gize the coil. We can energize the 
coil only by the combination of two 
simultaneous actions: 1. holding 
the setter and holding the combon; 
2. holding the combon and moving 
the stop. 

This new Frazee action may be 
located at any distance from the 
console. In normal operation it is 
entirely noiseless. Of course, as has 
been said before, a supplementary 
action is necessary in the console, 
which does nothing except move the 
stops. This action is compact, quiet, 
and efficient. It may be direct-elec- 
tric for any class of stop-control, al- 
though Frazee’s recent practise has 
been to equip the stop-knobs with 
direct-electric action and the stop- 
tongues with electro-pneumatic ac- 
tion; removal of all this extraneous 
action means that the console can be 
made practically noiseless. 

An advantage which some organ- 
ists desire is a lock which prevents 
anyone from changing the combina- 
tions without the organist’s knowl- 
edge. With the new Frazee system 
this is possible; the one lock locks 
both systems of setting, so that it 
is impossible to change any piston 
without unlocking this cut-out. 

Since this new Frazee action is 
made up of a great number of in- 
dividual units, it is most flexible. 
Any variation or any special cancel- 
ations or additions are easily possi- 
ble at little or no additional expense. 
I give herewith a few of the infinite 
number of possible variations. 

Any piston may be so wired as to 
normally bring on, on first touch, any 
or all stops of its own manual. The 
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second touch may operate Pedal 
stops in addition thereto. 

Any piston may operate on first 
touch the same as above, but on 
second touch, control its one-section 
couplers. 

Any piston may operate on first 
touch as above, but on second touch 
may operate the two-section 
couplers. 

Three rocking-tablets can be pro- 
vided in each key-cheek, labeled 
Pedal Stops, Pedal Couplers, Man- 
ual Couplers, so that on second 
touch a piston will operate according 
to which tablet or tablets are in the 
On position. This will give any de- 
sired control to the pistons. 

Another variation is to supply a 
group of reversibles for any indi- 
vidual couplers or stops. For ex- 
ample, it may be desirable to place 
in the Solo keyslip a reversible pis- 
ton affecting the Solo Tuba. 

Another variation would be to 
have a group of tone-family pistons. 
For example, a piston might bring 
on a fixed combination of stops all 
of the Diapason family, or a fixed 
flute ensemble, etc. These have been 
incorporated in the past, but to the 
best of the writer’s knowledge, have 
always been blind movements, that 
is, the stops did not move, and an 
indicator-light was provided to show 
that the piston was in operation. 
However, with our new system, the 
knobs do move, and it has the added 
advantage that as the stops and 
couplers do move, certain stops or 
couplers may be added or taken off 
as desired. 

Another variation is that a group 
of reversibles may be provided 
which the organist can set for him- 
self. That is to say, assuming three 
of these blank buttons are provided, 
it would be possible for the organ- 
ist, by means of a small switch- 
board, to have any of these blank 
buttons act on any desired stop or 
coupler. I believe this has never 
been incorporated in any organ. 

It will be seen from these few 
illustrations given above, that any 
desired variation of piston-control is 
easily possible with this new multi- 
control unit. The writer is, there- 
fore, of the opinion that this new 
development as now perfected rep- 
resents the ultimate (according to 
present-day standards) in combina- 
tion control and should satisfy the 
most critical organist. for it not only 
permits of any possible variation of 
setting, but is also simple, almost en- 
tirely direct-electric, easily acces- 
sible, and is so located as to be in- 
audible to both performer and audi- 
ence. 
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STURDY SMALL ORGAN 
By Gustav F. DouRiInG 
Hillgreen Lane & Co. 

Here is a little organ that looks very 
good for the money. Such an organ 
should not be played full with all 
couplers and all units on, for it 
would sound fearful that way. A 
full-organ, of agreeable ensemble 
only, should be set on the Full- 
Organ pedal. 

Unifications should be looked up- 
on as furnishing tonal variety and 
not ensemble power. This is 
especially important to remember 
when considering so small an organ. 

The flute unification to which so 
many cultured ears object is the 
flute of stopped-wood pipes from 
16’ to 2’. On one manual, without 
sufficient support of Diapason and 
string tones, it cannot be considered 
good practise to use the common 
stopped-wood variety. This has as 
its most prominent overtone the 
fifth, and piling up this fifth in oc- 
tave after octave is objectionable. 

The unification of a string de- 
pends largely on the character of the 
string. We dare not kid ourselves 
that it can be done if we want to get 
anywhere musically. It would have 
to be a string of the Aeoline type. 
A Dolce, on the other hand, offers 
splendid opportunity for unification. 
Sometimes we thoughtlessly class 
the Dolce as a string but in reality 
it belongs to the Diapason family. 

The accompanying stoplist makes 
use of the same flute for both Pedal 
and manuals, as the reader will no- 
tice. In the Pedal the pipes are of 
stopped wood, in the manual they 
are of open metal and wood. The 
synthetic Schalmei is derived from 
the 8’ Viole and the 2 2/3’ Flute; it 
saves the organist a little registra- 
tional effort and makes available a 
tone-color he would otherwise have 
to get by pulling two stops or tying 
up a combon. 

The use of a Cornopean with so 
few other registers in ‘a small organ 
may seem a bold step. It depends 
very much on the way the Corno- 
pean is voiced and blended against 
the other tonalities. This is not a 
theory with us; we have done it very 
satisfactorily. 


STURDY SMALL ORGAN 
By Gustav F, DoHRING 
Hillgreen Lane & Co. 


V5. R5. 818. B12. P 401. 
PEDAL 8’: Vi. Ri. S85. 
EXPRESSIVE 

32 Resultant 

16 FLUTE 44sw 

8 Flute 


Viole (S) 
Cornopean (S) 
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GREAT. V 2. Re. 86. 

EXPRESSIVE 

16 Flute (P-S) 

8 DIAPASON 44 73m 
DOLCE 58 %3m 
Flute (P-S) 
Viole (S) 

4 Flute (P-S) 

SWELL: V2: R2. 3S 7. 

8 FLUTE (P) 53wm 
VIOLE 60 85m 


4 Flute 
Viole 

2 2/3 Flute 

2 Flute 

8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
(Schalmei) 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 12: 
Ped.: G: S 8-4. 


Gt.: G 16-8-4. S 16-8-4. 
Sw.: S 16-8-4. 

ACCESSORIES 
Crescendos 2: G-S.. Reg. 
Combons 11: P 3. G4. S 4. 
Cancels 2: Couplers. Tutti. 
Reversibles 2: G-P. Full Organ. 


AQ 
A BIG LITTLE ORGAN 
By J. B. JAMIson 
Estey Organ Company 

Here is the analysis of a small unit, 
with couplers and the usual acces- 
sories: we have also indicated the 
scaling and voicing. 

The mutation work from the 
Gemshorn in the Great furnishes a 
fairly acceptable Compton type mix- 
ture which we have used in Choir 
Organs with good effect. It is a 
very useful arrangement. 

This organ would contain our new 
type relay which has but one mov- 
ing part, is the simplest and cheapest 
thing to build ever developed, and 
which we have tested in practically 
every conceivable way. After mil- 
lions of cycles it shows no signs of. 
wear, is entirely silent (quite impos- 
sible to hear even when standing be- 
side it) and has no pins, joints, 
pivots, etc., which might wear. 

The chests would have the mag- 
nets inside them, with removable 
bottom-board panels. This also re- 
sults in entire silence of operation. 
The magnet and action suspension 
from the top board of the chest takes 
care of ciphering. It is next to im- 
possible for any chest-magnet to 
have its armature unseated. 

This would make an excellent or- 
gan. It is not scaled as a plaything, 
but with real punch. It would be 
adequate for a medium-sized church, 
or could be scaled and regulated for 
a studio, but it would never be puny 
or merely “interesting” or “amus- 
ing.” 

The price would be approximately 
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$4000.00 if the second crescendo 
chamber were dispensed with, and 
about $4250.00 if two chambers 
with corresponding shutters and 
control were used. In each case 
freight would be added. 

The average organist perhaps does 
not realize what even a small appro- 
priation will purchase for him in 
these days of modern organ build- 
ing. 

A BIG LITTLE ORGAN 
By J. B. JAMISON 
Estey Organ Co. 
V6. R 6. S 40. B 34. P 498. 
PEDAL: S 8. 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 Melodia (G) 
Gemshorn (S) 
8 Diapason (G) 
Melodia (G) 
Gemshorn (S) 
Viola d’Amore (G) 

4 Gemshorn (S) 
8 Horn (S) 
GREAT: V 3. R3. 

EXPRESSIVE 
16 Melodia 
8 DIAPASON 42 73m 
Salicional (S) 
MELODIA 97w16’ 
CC—3 x 4% 
Gemshorn (S) 
VIOLA D’AMORE 56 85m 
5 1/3 Gemshorn (5S) 
a Diapason 
Salicional (S) 
Melodia 
Gemshorn (S) 
Viola d’Amore 


S 15. 


2 2/3 Gemshorn (S) 
2 Gemshorn (S) 

8 Horn (S) 
Tremulant 
SWELL: V 3. R3. S 17%. 

16 Gemshorn 


8 Diapason (G) 
SALICIONAL 73m 
Melodia (G) 
GEMSHORN 36 97m16’ 
Viola d’Amore (G) 

4 Melodia (G) 
Salicional 
Gemshorn 
Viola d’Amore (G) 

2 2/3 Melodia (G) 

2 Melodia (G) 

Viola d’Amore (G) 

1 3/5 Viola d’Amore (G) 


16 Horn tc 
8 HORN 4¥% 73r 
4 Horn 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 11: 
Peds G;. S: 


Gt.:16’G. 16’S. G. S. 4G. 4S. 
Sw.: 16S, SS: 4S: 
ACCESSORIES 
Gembons. 12: P 6. Gs: $33: 


Tutti 3. 
Crescendos 3: G. S. Reg. 
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VOICING DETAILS 

Diapason: Modified Schulze, fine 
nicking, fitted with slides. 

Melodia: Firm, bright tone; 16’ 
octave stopped, of medium Bourdon 
scale and power. 

Gemshorn: Low cut-up through- 
out, fine nicking, bright tone; 16’ 
octave of Lieblichgedeckt power but 
with more point. 


Viola d’Amore: Broad _ string- 
tone, quite soft. 
Horn: Mezzoforte Cornopean, 


fairly bright, harmonic from c’. 


A STUDIO ORGAN 
By H. M. RipGELy 

M. P. Moller Inc., Representative 
I have followed with interest the 
various articles in T.A.O. on the 
subject of the small organ and am 
enclosing the stoplist of a small unit 
organ we have recently introduced. 
The purpose is to provide an instru- 
ment for the organist’s studio that 
will not be prohibitive in cost or 
space. 

If installed in the basement where 
only a chamber and grille in the floor 
are needed, we can install this organ 
for $1500. The price would also be 
the same, of course, if an organ 
chamber can be found elsewhere in 
the studio. If, however, the instal- 
lation is such that case and grille 
work are needed the price would be 
$1650. Certainly this is not prohibi- 
tive. 

The space required for this instal- 
lation is: height, 7’ 10”; width, 9’; 
depth, 3’. 

Now let’s take a look at the specifi- 
cations. I think you will admit that 
they are somewhat different. The 
Violin Diapason and the somewhat 
stringy character of the Dolce give 
the organ enough string color with- 
out the usual Salicional. This omis- 
sion of the Salicional makes possible 
the Clarinet. Who can deny that the 
Clarinet certainly adds color and 
body to an organ of this size? Of 
course, if desired, an Oboe can be 
substituted for the Clarinet; but for 
the purpose, we feel that the syn- 
thetic “Oboe” answers, and_ the 
Clarinet adds just one more so'o 
color, which, you will admit, is lack- 
ing in the usual organ of this size. 


(Note: The reader will note the 
presence of the 16’ Bourdon in the 
Swell, and will of course recognize 
that if his taste prefers it, the Bour- 
don could be used for the 16’ Swell 
stop instead of the 16’ Dolce which 
stops at tenor-C. Also the Bourdon 
is named but any other flute could 
be substituted without change in the 
cost.—T.S.B.) 








STUDIO ORGAN 
M. P. Moller Inc. 


V4. R4 $19. B15. P 268. 
PEDAL: S 4. 
16 Bourdon (S) 


8 Diapason (G) 
3ourdon (S) 
Dolce (G) 
GREAT: V 3. R3. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 VIOLIN DIAP. 61m 
Bourdon (S) 
DOLCE 73m 
4 Diapason 
Bourdon (S) 
Dolce 
8 CLARINET 49r 
SWras: ¥ i. Bs... S¢. 
16 Dolce te (G) 
8 V. Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 85wm16’ 
Dolce (G) 


ey 
Ot. 


4 Bourdon 
Dolce (G) 

2 2/3 Bourdon 

2 Bourdon 

8 (Synthetic Oboe) 
Tremulant 


4S 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
SEIBERT CONGREGATIONAL 
Austin Organ Co. 


V 24. R 24. S 39. B 10. P 1670. 
PEDAL: V 2. R 2. S 8. 


32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Stopped Fluie (S) 
16 Tuba (G) 
GREAT: V 7%. R 7. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON-1 73 
DIAPASON-2 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
ERZAHLER 73 
E. CELESTE 61 
4 FLUTE HARMONIC 73 
8 TUBA 85rl16’ 
HARP 61 
CHIMES 25 
1 Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 
SWELL: V 7%. R 7. 
16 Stopped Flute 
8 DIAPASON 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 97 16’ 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
Stopped Flute 
Stopped Flute 
Stopped Flute 
CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE HORN 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 


S 10. 


> ih. 


DH ww 
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CHOIR: V 8. R 8. S$ 10. 

8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 


4 FL. TRAVERSO 73 

2 PICCOLO HARM. 61 

8 CLARINET 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
Harp (G) 

4 Harp-Celesta (G) 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 22: 
Ped.: G.S.C. 4’S. 
Gt.: 16’G. 16’S. 16’C. 


GSC. 2G. 2S. #C. 
Sw.: 16’S. S. 47S. 
Ch.: 16’S. 16°C. SiC. 4’S. 4C. 
ACCESSORIES 
36 Combons. 
Crescendos: G.S.C. Reg. 
Chimes soft. 
® 
Points and 
Viewpoints 


A LETTER OF THANKS 
By WILLIAM WALLACE KIMBALL 
Some months ago when you pub- 
lished my plea that something be 
done to standardize the arrangement 
of couplers, I had no idea tha. the 
subject would be taken up so enthu- 
siastically by the organists of the 
country nor that it would excite so 
much interest and comment. You 
may well imagine my pleasure in 
learning that the subject has been 
taken under consideration by the 
Guild and that a committee has been 
appointed to investigate and make a 

report at the next convention. 

A great part of the credit for this 
progress is due to you and your 
kindly interest in opening the 
columns of THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
ist for the discussion. In reading 
your resumé of the subject in the 
November issue, one cannot help 
being impressed with the great 
amount of time and labor represent- 
ed in the compilation of that article. 
The collection and codification of 
that information ought to be of in- 
valuable service to the committee on 
standardization. 

Again my compliments to you and 
my appreciation. 

ANYWAY LET’S KEEP ON 
By JAMES Emory SCHEIRER 
Sometimes we think, What’s the 
use! I talked with — some time ago 
and he, one of our young organists, 
says he prefer stop-knobs consoles 
to stop-tongues. Didn’t know exact- 
ly why, thought they looked better. 

Every innovation in organ build- 
ing has met the same stupid oppo- 
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sition—pneumatic action, electro- 
pneumatic action, direct-electric ac- 
tion, concave pedalboard, stop tab- 
lets, unification, seven octave key 
boards, etc. Barker took the 
shackles off the action itself, Hope- 
Jones took them off registration. 

If we must have so-called straight 
organs, then in heaven’s name allow 
each manual to be coupled to every 
other manual and pedal. The 
manuals to each other at 16’, 8’, and 
4’, pedal to all manuals at unison, 
manuals to pedal unison and 4’. 

Unification unfortunately was 
used at first as a fraud and prob- 
ably had to be so, to put it over, 
as every other builder and salesman 
knocked it. Its tremendous pos- 
sibilities from the  registrational 
standpoint were at first ignored by 
the organists and builders whose 
idea of full organ meant only one 
thing—draw all stops and produce 
the much-discussed theoretical en- 
semble—perhaps! 

There is never a service or recital 
that the writer does not play his 
present organ (partially unified and 
duplexed) as a unit would be played, 
using couplers instead of borrowed 
stops, that he is not hampered by 
having a 4’ or 16’ coupler being on 
two or more tone colors at those 
pitches instead of having, say, a 
flute at 8’ and 4’, a reed at 16’, and 
strings at 16’, 8’, and 4’. (We are 
not discussing 200-stop organs.) 

All of this is old stuff to most of 
us. If you have a unified reed in 
your organ and it does not work in 
the ensemble when all pitches are 
drawn, don’t play it that way. I 
have a 16’ G-G coupler which is 
rarely used in full organ. Don’t 
wallow in the mud. But it is very 
useful with the unison-off for solo 
combinations in the baritone range. 

TWO OLD JOHNSONS 
By Wm. RipLey Dorr 
Two of the old Johnson organs 
about which a reader enquires I have 
known intimately. 

In Christ Church, St. Paul, was 
a large 2m tracker, of the noblest 
character. The Diapasons and 
flutes were especially beautiful, and 
the ensemble, with its excellent mix- 
tures, made it a superb church or- 
gan in its day. About 1914 this or- 
gan was rebuilt by Hall; everything 
but the case and the fine pipe-work 
was thrown away. Almost all the 
old pipes, excepting the reeds, were 
retained, adding modern reeds and 
strings; the result was fine indeed. 

The other was in the Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Minn., and this 
also was rebuilt by Hall with equal- 
ly satisfactory results. 

Speaking of old organs, I recently 
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played a remarkably beautiful old 
tracker, built by William Stevens of 
Boston about 1860, now in its orig- 
inal condition and still a fine organ. 
This is said to be the first organ in 
California; it is in regular use in the 
Episcopal Church in Paso Robles. 
The exquisite refinement and char- 
acter of its voicing place its builder 
in the front ranks artistically, but I 
have never seen another example of 
his work. 
A WILD IDEA? 

By Haro_tp SCHWAB 
Apropos of the organ-plan with the 
Solo divided into three divisions 
coupleable to any of the other three 
manuals, I recall the wild idea I had 
one time of having all the stops of 
the Swell, Choir, and Solo duplexed 
to the Great, using the Great almost 
entirely for an ensemble and _ ac- 
companimental manual and general 
maid of all work. It might be a bit 
expensive, but it would make for a 
great deal of freedom that would be 
otherwise unobtainable. 


—DENVER, COL.— 

Holy Family R. C. has contracted 
for a 2-19 Kilgen, detached console, 
organ chambers on a raised plat- 
form at the west end; Miss Eleanore 
Schierburg is organist. 

—CLEVELAND, OHIO— 
The new St. James’ Church of Lake- 
wood has contracted for a Wicks or- 
gan with two duplicate consoles, 
controlling a 3m main organ and 
supplementary 2m chancel organ. 

—KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
St. Elizabeth’s R. C. will celebrate 
at the Christmas season the dedica- 
tion of a 2-12 Kilgen donated by B. 
J. Brannon for the new edifice. 


—BROOKLYN, N. Y.— 
Plymouth Church has appointed 
three pupils of the Westminster 
Choir School to take charge of its 
music, which consists of a 4m or- 
gan, and an elaborate group of 
choirs—adult chorus, chapel choir, 
highschool choir, junior choir, and 
junior-high choir. In exchange for 
their services to the church the 
choristers will receive individual in- 
struction in voice and piano. The 
appointees are Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Pfohl, and Miss Isa Mclllwraith. 

—WEST POINT— 
Widor’s God Will Save His People 
closed the Nov. 20 program by 
Frederick C. Mayer in Cadet Chapel, 
West Point Military Academy, with 
assistance of three trumpets, three 
trombones, tympani, and organ, for 
which it was originally scored for 
an Armistice Day to be. Written 
prior to the close of the War, it was 
first performed in Notre Dame, 
Paris, on the first Armistice Day. 














Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—MORE WORK NEEDED— 
S LATELY received a kindly, 
appreciative letter from a 
wellknown organist who is 
engaged in teaching. The 
main emphasis of his letter 
Was upon my rather frequent com- 
ments regarding the technic of 
organ playing. His whole-hearted 
commendation of mv views was 
naturally most gratifying. 

Among other things he remark- 
ed how it was unfortunate for the 
organ profession that “no other in- 
strument was as badly played as 
ours generally seems to be.” This 
man has been around the world 
enough to have a fairly compre- 
hensive idea of the situation. Of 
course, many of us are equally 
aware of this condition. Neverthe- 
less this outright statement of the 
fact may indeed give food for 
thought, even among “the other 
seventy-five percent” discussed re- 
cently by my good friend Dr. Dig- 
gle and our esteemed Editor. 

Some years ago I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit New York City in 
order that I might hear some of the 
wellknown organists. The first 
church revealed playing of the old- 
fashioned stodgy variety—an end- 
less, inexorable legato from begin- 
ning to end. The hymns were be- 
gun with a funny anticipatoty 
soprano note about one beat ahead 
cf the attack by the choir and con- 
gregation. In my youth I had 
heard of this queer custom. But 
here was the twentieth century, 
and a supposedly competent organ- 
ist. It is needless to review my 
experiences in various churches. 
Suffice to say that the playing of 
organ music was generally bad in 
the extreme and in most of the de- 
tails. The hymn-playing was lack- 
ing in vitality, and often marred 
by actual inaccuracies of a distres- 
sing nature. The anthems and 
solos were marked by an excessive- 
ly loud organ accompaniment. 
Some years later Mr. Farnam ven- 
tured the opinion that there were 
not more than half a dozen organ- 
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ists in the city whe did not notice- 
ally over-play their choirs. 
Naturally, conditions in New 
York have improved. I am sure, 
however, that the general standard 
of music in Metropolitan churches 
is still very much lower than one 
would expect. And yet why should 
not this be the case? If the inves- 
tigator could check upon _ the 
amount of practise and the type of 
training involved in the individual 
cases he would scarcely wonder at 
the resu'ts. Of course it is quite 
possible to play hymns and accom- 
paniments with little practise 
Many organ pieces require small 
technical facility. And yet the 
chances of wrong notes, uncertain 
phrasing, uninteresting registra- 
tion, and numerous other evidences 
of want of any preparation abound, 
even in the most simple service. 
Granting the low salary offered 
nearly everywhere, the lack of 
artistic conscience and pride which 
permits such performance is quite 
incomprehensible to many of us. 
The presence of Mr. Farnam in 
New York was an influence which 
cannot be overestimated. He never 
failed to prepare everything he 
played. His practise hours were 
inviolable. I have also heard Mr. 
Ernest Mitchell play with a finish 
and artistry which persuaded me 
that he maintained a technic se- 
cured by a truly adequate course 
of study. There are others who do 
likewise. On the whole, however, 
the standards of New York organ 
playing are about on the level with 
those of most cities and towns— 
amazingly and disgracefully low. 
There are many who belittle the 
constant stirving for technical 
skill. They tell us that it takes 
too much time and energy. It is 


needless to have more than one 
can use in the ordinary church ser- 
vice or even recital. Is it? Could 
anybody imagine a_ pianist like 
Rachmaninoff or Hutcheson, or a 
violinist like Spaulding or Heifetz 
coinciding with such an opinion? 

No, it is the alibi of the lazy and 
the mediocre. How easy it is to 
do the thing which makes little de- 
mand upon our abilities and ener- 
gies! Of course one must earn a 
living. And the church perhaps 
offers but a small percentage of the 
necessary income. Yet the true 
musician has a pride in his art. To 
cease practising is certain retro- 
gression. It is impossible to stand 
still in any profession. We either 
improve or inevitably “go to seed.” 

I will admit that our youthful 
enthusiasms are often smothered 
by a multitude of discouragements. 
If they are allowed to disappear 
completely we would be far better 
off selling neckties or real estate. 
Why remain in a profession which 
has lost its appeal? I can point to 
dozens of musicians who have lost 
their positions and who should 
never be allowed to return to an 
organ. These may seem like harsh 
words but I am sure they are jus- 
tified. 

I agree with my friend when he 
says that no instrument is as poor- 
ly played as the organ. Does this 
not account for the slowness of the 
instrument to take its place among 
solo instruments? We should not 
delude ourselves. We get pretty 
much what we deserve in the long 
run. Organists generally are not 
possessed of a decent technic. They 
are often good musicians—in some 
respects. But they will not prac- 
tise enough, and frequently, when 
they do, they have no very definite 
ideas of technical details which 
would give them much improve- 
ment, 

It seems to me, from contact 
with many who agree with all I 
have said, and with some who are 
content to let well enough alone, 
that it is high time for our profes- 
sion to awaken to the truth, to 
take thought of the exact situation, 
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to decide that any task which is 
worthy of doing at all demands 
the very best effort that is possi- 
ble, irrespective of the money we 
get. We complain of low salaries 
when we are not worth the pit- 
tance we already receive. 

Read the biography of Cesar 
Franck if you think you are work- 
ed too hard and are poorly appre- 
ciated. 

Our reward in the musical art 
comes from within, eise our voca- 
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tion could never be anything but a 
trade or a business. There is a 
world of beauty and _ happiness 
which is available to the musician, 
the like of which is beyond descrip- 
tion and beyond parallel. Seek it 
in your own researches and you 
will find the drudgery — required 
for a technic necessary to make all 
music possible and accessible to 
you—worth all the time and effort 
you can give to it. 


A Christmas Pageant 


A Little Ingenuity and Imaginaticn mixed with a Lot of Work 
Made an Impressive Pageant of an Ordinary Cantata 


By MRS. MORRIS JESSUP 


4RAMA is as old as the 
\church itself, yet in our 
£M) present-day experience we 
IZ, have felt its relation to the 
church to be rather vague 

and entirely historical. 

In fact, as organists, we had built 
up a hearty dislike for the idea be- 
cause the only thing that ever came 
our way was a stilted little playlet 
sponsored by a well-meaning Sun- 
day School director; a little story 
outline of a Biblical subject, inter- 
spersed with music. These inter- 
spersions were the dismay of any or- 
ganist’s sense of fitness—the direc- 
tions were always for the most worn- 
out tunes, just because the person 
writing the play could think of noth- 
ing else. 

Yet what is the poor organist to 
do? Aside from the fact that he 
wants to hold his job, he usually is 
earnestly desirous of cooperating in 
the active life of his church. He al- 
so wants to keep his choir free from 
the disgruntled attitude that arises 
from having to sing in “that old 
tacky thing.” The logical thing, 
then. is for the organist to take time 
by the forelock, as well as his re- 
ligious education director, his leader 
in dramatics or whoever in_ his 
church may have charge of such af- 
fairs. This takes planning far 
zhead, but is well worth the time 
spent. Almost any dramatic direc- 
tor will be grateful to you for help- 
ing him put over the thing he wants, 
but doesn’t quite know how to do 
alone, for always they want music, 
they know that music helps out. Of 
course, it does, so why not make the 
play move on “wings of song,” in- 
stead of allowing the music to be 
merely an accessory ? 

Such a thing we accomplished in 
little Rock last Christmas, and for 
the benefit of others who may have 






had similar problems I am happy to 
tell here just how we did it. 

All Christmas plays, for church 
use, of necessity bear the same gen- 
eral outline, and since the immortal 
theme is one of which the world 
never tires, we approach it each year 
with eagerness and reverence. 

In looking over musical settings of 
the Christmas story, there seemed to 
me no more perfect outline for 
dramatization than  Maunder’s 
“Bethlehem.” We had used it in 
former years just as a cantata, but 
since it is highly imaginative and 
suggests pictures throughout, it 
works out beautifully to action. 

First we had our stage to consider: 
our church (First Methodist Epis- 
copal, South) is of the style of archi- 
tecture commonly found in non- 
liturgical churches—that is, the pul- 
pit on a raised platform, center front, 
with choirloft slightly higher and im- 
mediately behind the pulpit. 

We had made an extension floor 
to fill in the space between the pulpit 
platform and communion rail, there- 
by giving the players a nice stage. 
This, being circular in shape, was 
made in sections resting on remov- 
able braces of correct height, so that 
the whole thing can be placed after 
the morning service, for an evening 
service. The platform was stained 
to match the woodwork and, with a 
little Christmas greenery in front, 
there appeared to be no break in the 
stage floor. Removing pulpit and 
chairs of course gave us a nice work- 
ing space with the rather high choir 
railing as a background. A curtain 
was hung in front of the stage from 
balcony to balcony. We have, how- 
ever, given plays, requiring little or 
no change of scenery, without a 
curtain. 

Now for the play itself: 
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Part 1: The Shepherd’s Gift 
(A starlit night on Bethlehem’s 
plain) 

A few shepherds, sitting about a 
little fire; a little Christmas greenery 
at back, is the only setting required ; 
all lights out in church. (Oh yes, 
we had foot-lights on a removable 
board.) The choir had a string of 
shaded lights behind choir rail and 
with the aid of flash lights and desk- 
lamps, heavily shaded, we were able 
to sing our score (seated) as the play 
moved along with its proper lighting 

effects. 

The lovely flute prelude for organ 
produces just the right atmosphere 
for the opening scene. The first solo 
is for shepherd boy (soprano) and 
ii you can get a boy soprano, do 
so by all means. Our little boy, in 
his shepherd’s costume, was so en- 
tranced with the spirit of the oc- 
casion that he sang divinely. The 
recitative following the aria, being 
a little too much for the boy soprano, 
was s'mply spoken by an olde: shep- 
herd. When our solo voices were 
limited, recitatives or solo bits were 
spoken by an actor. Often narrative 
bits were spoken for sake of 
brevity, but no part of the text was 
omitted. 

When the bright light from heaven 
startled the shepherds, the junior 
choir, from the balcony, sang the 
“Glory to God in the Highest” in 
unison, the organ supplying har- 
mony with light strings. This theme 
was repeated later with full choir 
singing with the “heavenly choir.” 

The shepherds continue the narra- 
tive (speaking) as they plan to take 
their simple gifts to Bethlehem, and 
as they leave the stage, the choir 
sings the closing chorus of the first 
part “Come Faithful Flock.” 

Part 2: The Kings’ Gifts 

(Night in the Desert) : 
An old well and rude bench are the 
only stage equipment. Again the 
organ prelude gives us the feeling 
for the action to come. Balthasar, 
with a few followers, is resting be- 
side the well. He sings of his jour- 
ney following the strange star. This 
is a solo requiring both good sing- 
ing and good acting. If you have a 
good dramatic baritone, you can put 
on the play, for this is the most 
necessary person to the dramatic ef- 
fect. The other solos are more ad- 
justable. 

As Balthasar hears the approach 
of the caravan, the choir starts the 
strict march rhythm of the colorful 
“Across the Desert.” At the same 
time the two kings, Gaspar and Mel- 
chior, with their followers enter the 
church and come slowly down the 
aisles. By the time they meet with 
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Balthasar on the stage, the choir has 
attained the full climax of the 
chorus. This required careful tim- 
ing but was most effective. 

The three kings were solo voices 
and their singing of the gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh which they 
shall lay at the feet of the Infant 
King, forms a most dramatic bit; 
as they continue on their journey to 
Bethlehem, the choir takes up the 
same march rhythm (the Kings also 
singing) decreasing steadily in 
volume as the caravan leaves, until 
the music seems far in the distance 
—-a most effective bit. 

Part 3: Our Gift 
(The Inn at Bethlehem) 
The scenery for this was a screen of 
canvas on a light frame which fitted 
in front of choir rail, and was paint- 
ed to represent the interior of a rude 
stable or cave. This background 
with a rough manger and_ bench 
formed the only setting. 

For our Mary we chose a young 
girl, more for countenance than 
voice, though she had a sweet natu- 
ral untrained voice and, with coach- 
ing, she was ideal. 

The nativity scene opens with 
Mary seated at the manger and the 
choir sings softly the first lovely 
chorus, creating a hushed reverence ; 
then Mary sings her simple lullaby. 

The kings and shepherds enter, 
singing with the choir. The lovely 
bit following, in which one shepherd 
speaks (no singing), deploring the 
humble quality of his gift, brings the 
declaration from his fellow that we 
can offer ourselves to the King, and 
that introduces the most impressive 
scene of the entire play, as all on the 
stage kneel about the manger while 
the choir sings “Here We Offer unto 
Thee.” 

At the close of this exquisite 
prayer, Balthasar rises, exultantly 
inviting all to “Come to the 
Manger,” and following his ringing 
command, the choir rises, visible for 
the first time, and joins with him 
in the invitation of the closing 
chorus. Just as the Hallelujahs 
were concluded, the minister stepped 
before the front of the stage and 
quietly signalled the congregation to 
rise and immediately the junior and 
senior choirs, and the actors on the 
stage, swung into the majestic 
“deste Fideles.”” As soon as the 
congregation, with the minister lead- 
ing, were well into the swing of the 
verse, the curtain closed, and when 
the amen was sung, the benediction 
closed an evening of sermon in mu- 
sical drama. 


Yes, it was work, but everyone: 


participating felt that no time had 
been wasted. We felt, when we had 
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finished, that we ourselves had been 
to the Manger. No one felt that we 
had merely given a Christmas enter- 
tainment. Every chorister felt that 
our music had carried a real mes- 
sage. And after all, if our music 
does not do that, it has failed. 

These following chairmen made 
the play run smoothly: 

DraMa: Co-ordinating action, 
speech and song to the musical set- 
ting. At no time was the music 
cramped. The actors became 
familiar with and interpreted the 
music. 

Properties: All the equipment 
was made at the church by young 
people under the supervision of our 
director of religious education. 

Costumes: These were simple 
enough for shepherds, etc.—old 
scarfs, robes, piano covers, etc., 
yielding a surprising effect. The 
kings were, however, really regal, 
the local Scottish Rites Order being 
kind enough to lend some stunning 
robes. 

Make-up: Two young women 
saw that each actor was just right, 
to the last eyebrow, before going on. 

Licuts: This was our only real 
expense. We employed a profes- 
sional electrician, accustomed to 
handling stage lights, to look after 
lighting effects, spots, etc. 

The organist of course had the 
chorus trained before ever bringing 
it to rehearse with action, and timed 
the music at the organ with actors 
and dramatic coach before ever 
bringing chorus and actors together. 
Some of our choristers, as actors, 
were singing on stage—but many of 
the actors, such as shepherds, {ol- 
lowers, etc., were not choristers, 
merely moving in pantomime. 

Altogether it was the most out- 
standing Christmas service we have 
ever attempted, and since dramatics 
or pageaniry bids fair to have a 
growing place in the church, it seems 
wise for the organist to use it to his 
advantage, as well as to the “Glory 
of the Lord,” instead of having dra- 
matics ever and anon running into 
his music. 


Children’s Choirs 


Practical Suggestions from Experi- 
ence in the Flemington Choirs 
By MISS VOSSELLER 


—PROBATIONERS— 
—2T SOMETIMES happens 
that a child coming late into 
the church school is at- 
tracted to the choir and 
seeks an entrance. This 
child, if from ten years or above, 
is past the probation stage and 
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fourth grade, and yet is untrained 
in choir routine. What will we do 
with such a one? First, his voice 
should be tried out, and if he is 
able to carry a tune, he may be ad- 
mitted to the choir, but only as a 
probation chorister. 


He will attend the rehearsals. 
If he proves himself interested, 
obedient, and ambitious, he must 
be encouraged to strive for a rank 
that will admit him to the standing 
of the other choristers. For no 
matter how unobtrusively he may 
fit himself into the choir, there will 
be a lack—felt by him, if not by 
his companions and teachers. With 
no previous training he will not 
realize the importance of the choir; 
he will have little idea of the soi- 
emnity of the service or his future 
calling as a minister of song; he 
will be lacking in a fine attitude of 
reverence. He may be orderly and 
seemingly reverent, because order 
is demanded, and order appears 
like reverence; but it will not be 
real, because it will not be felt. 


Therefore outside training must 
be given him weekly by the 
director or a teacher under him. 
This may be done individually at 
the close of a rehearsal, after the 
other choristers are dismissed. 

He must be made familiar with 
the hymn-book, trained how to 
find the places desired, where to 
find the name of the tune, the com- 
poser, the meter-signs, the voice- 
parts in the music, the difference 
between a processional and a reces- 
sional, the Gloria and where it is 
used, how to chant the Lord’s 
Prayer, the canticles, how to sing 
the responses. He is taught to 
march well for his entrance into 
the church; he must know the choir 
motto, the choir color (if there is 
one); how to win a service-medal 
or cross; a yearly prize; he is 
instructed as to his little pay- 
envelope ; how he may earn his full 
pay each month; what fines are, 
and wkat will give a fine; he is 
taught about his possibilities for 
earning a diploma, how many 
credits will be required, and his 
pride is stimulated to make his best 
effort for this honor. 


When he sings his first service 
he is permitted to wear a cassock 
with a white collar and tie, and he 
is told that when he has been in 
the choir six months and_ has 
proved his worth to his teachers 
and the choristers, and is willing 
to make a promise of earnest ef- 
fort and loyalty to the choir before 
the congregation, then he may re- 
ceive his surplice and will be con- 
sidered a real chorister. 
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Such treatment as this awakens 
at once a new respect for the choir; 
and with all his friends eagerly 
serving to the best of their ability, 
he too is inspired to win a real 
place for himself, so he enters 
heartily into the training. 

After six months’ satisfactory 
work he is ready for admission, and 
is formally admitted at a morning 
service in the following manner. 

Somewhere before the sermon, 
as shall be deemed proper, the 
organist brings the probation chor- 
ister, robed simply in his cassock 
with a white collar and tie, to the 
front of the chancel or pulpit and 
uses these or similar words: 

“This morning we are to admit 
(name of chorister), a probation 
chorister, into full membership of 
the Junior Choir of this Church. 
The choristers are the Ministers of 
Song in the Church; singing the 
praises of God is one of the import- 
ant offices of worship. 

“Every good work done for the 
Choir helps the Church; and in be- 
coming a member of this Choir, 
you become a church-boy as a sing- 
ing minister.” (Turning to the 
probationer ) 

“Do you promise to be regular 
and punctual at rehearsals, and at- 
tend one church service every Sun- 
day? 

( Ans.: “I do.”) 

“Do you promise to be loyal to 
every interest of the Choir, and to 
try to grow a fine spirit in all your 
work ?” 

(Ans.: “I do.’) 

“Then as a symbol of your future 
work in the Choir, we place this 
surplice on your shoulders and de- 
clare (name) a regular member of 
the (Church name) Junior Choir.” 

The chorister kneels as the sur- 
plice is placed over his head, and 
the director kneels with him dur- 
ing the prayer of consecration by 
the minister, which should be 
somewhat as follows: 

“Almighty Father, receive this 
child as a Minister of Song in Thy 
Church. May the musical training 
of hymns and Psalms so enrich his 
mind that he may grow steadfast- 
ly into an increasing and lasting 
love of worship; and thus be among 
those who attend and support Thy 
Church here on earth. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, amen.” 

After the prayer the chorister 
and director resume their seats 
with the choir. Should several 
choristers need to be admitted at 
one time, they may be brought to 
the front in a group and they make 
their vows of fidelity collectively ; 
but each one is vested separately 
with the little form indicated. 





“ 
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A service such as this is sure to 
be dignified and inspiring. It will 
impress both choir and congrega- 
tion and will do much to make each 
chorister value his membershinv. 

This method of reception of new 
membership is not original with 
us, but was adapted from a service 


given in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn, where Mr. 


Ralph A. Harris is organist. 





Calendar 
a : 

in Suggestions 
eR wD. 
ANTHEMS FOR DECEMBER 


“THOU ART MY KING”’—Thompson. 
A well-knit and vigorous anthem for 
general use, moderate difficulty; 
there is a good organ part. A splen- 
did praise anthem for the average 
service. 9p. Gray. 

“FAIREST LORD JESUS”—Voris. An 
arrangement of a Silesian folk song 
—the familiar melody usually asso- 
ciated with this poem. The treat- 
ment is varied and interesting. It 
will make a fine choral number, since 
people are prone to enjoyment of 
known tunes. A good choir will do 
it effectively. 6p. Schmidt. 

“THE CREED’—Ensrud. Here is 
something different. The rhythmic 
freedom and modal harmonic tinge 
may seem rather Russian, but it has 
an individuality and fitness which 
recommend it to those who appreci- 
ate good choral music. Unaccom- 
panied and requiring careful prepa- 
ration. 6p. Hoffman. 


—CHRISTMAS— 
“MESSIAH! AT THY GLAD APPROACH” 
—C.P.E. Bach. An arrangement by 
Gordon Balch Nevin of good prac- 
tical choral music, straightforward 
and easy to sing. Rhythmic and 
melodious, no solos. Yp. Fischer. 

“CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE”— 
Howe. Four simple melodious 
carols for unison singing with op- 
tional choral additions. New and 
interesting. Schmidt. 

“THE GOLDEN CAROL”—Vaughan 
Williams. A lilting tune with the 
simplest kind of accompaniment. In 
the same folder is “WwITHER’s ROCK- 
ING HYMN” by the same composer. 
Oxford. 


“THE ANGELS’ CAROL”—Francis 
Snow. Four-part unaccompanied 
music of excellent quality, suitable 
for chorus or quartet. 


5p. Gray. 
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Service 
Selections 





PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be used in consecutive issues— 
for sake of variety. 


Obvious abbreviations: alto, — bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, junior choir, men’s 
voices, offertoire (off.), organ, piano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tenor, unac- 
companied, violin, women’s voices; 3-p, 
4-p, 5-P, 3-part writing, etc.; - hyphenating 


denotes duet. 

*Denotes churches whose ministers not 
only preach the Golden Rule but practise 
it im giving their organists the courtesy 
of credit by printing the organist’s name 
along with their own on the calendar. 

*Also indicates the beginning of any 
morning service given herewith complete. 

**Marks the beginning of any musicale, 
evening, or special service given here- 
with complete. 

The Editors assume no responsibility 
for the spelling of unusual names. 


MISS JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 
* ASCENSION, NEW YORK 
*Pierne, In the Cathedral 
Tchaikowsky, Melodie 
Benedictus Es Em, Norden 
Jubilate Deo A, Naylor 
Let this mind be in you, Beach 
Bach, Prelude D 
*Widor, 8: Cantabile 
Te Deum Bm, Noble 
Jubilate E, Mosenthal 
I Have Considered, James 
Jawelek, Grand Choeur 
**Pleyel, Adagio Bf 
Hymn to Trinity, Tchaikowsky 
Gounod’s “Gallia” 
Maquaire, Son. 1: Finale 
VERNON DE TAR 
CALVARY P. E., NEW YORK 
October Choral Selections 
Lord Let Thy Spirit, Webbe 
Evening Hymn, Gardiner 
rightness of Immortal, Andrews 
Pilgrim’s Song, Tchaikowsky 
Let this mind be in you, Beach 
Souls of the Righteous, Foster 
How Blest are They, Tchaikowsky 
Te Deum Bf, Stanford 
Benedictus Es D, Webbe 
3enedictus, Es D, Hall 
senedictus Es Gm, Noble 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
*BRICK PRESBYTERIAN, NEW YORK 
*Parker, Allegro (Son.) 
Lord is my Light, Parker 
O Wisdom, Noble 
Noble, March 
**Brahms, Choralprelude 
How Lovely is Thy Dwelling, 
Brahms 
O Praise Jehovah, DeLamarter 
With all my weight, Kremser 
All ye a certain cure, Spanish 
Brahms, Cradle Song 


~ 
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*Bach, A Mighty Fortress 

Sing Alleluia Forth, Thiman 

Glorious Things of Thee, Merrill 

Froberger, Fantasia 

**Buxtehude, Sustain Us Lord 

Thy word is like a garden, Dickin- 
son 

Wilt Thou not teach, Rachmaninoff 

Awake my hearts’ beloved, Sachs 

A voice said cry, Garrett 

Bach, Adorn Thyself with Gladness 


C. HAROLD EINECKE 
*PARK CONG., GRAND RAPIDS 

*Bach, Air G-string 
o.Reverie on Hymntune 
Benedictus Es, Hall 
Russian hymn to Trinity, Bode 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
*Yon, Son. Romantica: Adagio 
o.Reverie on Hymntune 
Psalm 150, Franck 
Look upon the rainbow, Whelpley 
Dupre, Verse from the Psalms 


DR. RAY HASTINGS 

*TEMPLE BAPTIST, LOS ANGELES 
**Verdi, Aida March 
Nevin, Rosary 
Macbeth, Intermezzo 
Handel, Largo 
My soul shall be joyful, Federlein 
t.Fool hath Said, O’Hara 
Franck, Evening Rest 
**Faure, Palms 
Chopin, Prelude 7 
Schubert, Cradle Song 
Hastings, Moment Musical 
Donizetti, Lucia Sextette 
s.Day is ended, Bartlett 
Hear us Lord, Mendelssohn 
Praise my soul the King, Galbraith 
Franck, Twilight 


H. WILLIAM HAWKE 

*ST. MARK’S, PHILADELPHIA 
*Communion Service Am, Lovelock 
Bach, Prelude Ef 
**Psalm 150, Franck 
Bach, Fugue Ef 
**Light of the world, Elgar 
Bach, Jesu Priceless Treasure 


PAUL HUMISTON 
EAST CONG., GRAND RAPIDS 

“Guilmant, Son. 3: Adagio 
Bread of the World, Pease 
Guilmant, Son. 3: Allegro 
*Boellmann, Pr'ere a Notre Dame 
Jubilate Deo Bf, Stanford 
Grant us Lord, Barnby 
Boellmann, Toccata Gothique 
*Andrews, Aria D 
Bairstow, Evening Song 
Stoughton, Nocturne 
Bach, Fugue Em 

The church holds four services 
each Sunday: 8:00, Golfer’s Serv- 
ice; 9:45, Early Service; 11:00, Late 
Service ; 7:30 p.m., Evening Service. 
There was evidently ‘no music at the 
_ service, and no anthems at the 
ast. 
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HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 

*RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Franck, Chorale E 
Doxology ; call to worship. 
Invocation; hymn; Scripture 
Be ye all of one mind, Godfrey 
Prayer; choral response; offering. 
There’s a wideness, Matthews 
Hymn; sermon; prayer; hymn. 
Benediction. 

This was the complete morning 
service of Oct. 2, with Dr. Fosdick 
in the pulpit and Mr. Milligan at the 
organ. 

*Reuchsel, Pastorale 

Chorale Fantaisie 

Meditation 
Let all mortal flesh, Bairstow 
Lord Thou has been, Williams 
**Mendelssohn, Prelude on Chorale 
“Elijah” selections 
*Noble, Three Choralpreludes: 

Picardy; Melcombe; Dundee. 
God of the Dew, Whitmer 
He watching over Israel, Mendels- 

sohn 
**Bach, Fugue Ef 
“Elijah” selections 
*Bach, Four Choralpreludes 
The Earth and Man, Dickinson 
Behold God the Lord, Mendelssohn 
**Bach, Prelude and Fugue km 
“Elijah” selections 

CARL F. MUELLER 
*CENTRAL PRESB., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Silent prayer. 
Mueller, Sabbath Melody 
Processional; call to worship. 
Doxology ; invocation. 
r. Dresden Amen 
Responsive reading; Gloria. 
m. O Brother Man, Mueller 
Scripture. 
Lo God is Here, Mueller 
Prayer; Lord’s Prayer. 
r. Come unto Me, Mueller 
off. Mueller, Echo Caprice 
r. All things come of Thee 
Hymn; sermon; hymn; benediction. 
r. Sevenfold Amen 
Mueller, Thou art my Rock 

The above service of Sept. 25 
marked Mr. Mueller’s fifth anni- 
versary with Central Church. 


CHAS. A. REBSTOCK 
COVENANT PRESB., CLEVELAND 
*Bach, Flute Son.: Sicilienne 
Franck, Cantabile 
Ninety and Nine, Protheroe 
Hymn of Prayer, Langran 
I waited for the Lord, Mencels- 
sohn 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—TuHE Epitors 























3ecker, Son. 1: Toccata 

Best, Church Festival March 
*Franck, Andante 
Rheinberger, Vision 

Lord is my Shepherd, Schubert 
Holy Spirit, Martin 

d’Evry, Toccata C 

Cole, Song of Gratitude 


HAROLD SCHWAB 
*ALL SOULS, LOWELL, MASS. 

*Tchaikowsky, Marche Funebre 
Rembt, Allegro Bf 
Kingsley, Prelude 
off.Greig, Morning Mood 
Praise the Name, Tchaikowsky 
Steal Away, Burleigh 
*Volemar, Fantasie Cm 
Diggle, In Olden Times 
Martini, Son. 2: Adagio 
off.Godard, Berceuse 
With a voice of singing, Shaw 
O Thou from Whom, Tchaikowsky 
*Capon, Caprice : 
Schumann, Traumerei 
Bach, Come Holy Spirit 
off.Scarmolin, Canzone Pastorale 
Awake up my Glory, Chadwick 
We Pray Thee, James 

The calendars do not carry the 
outline of the services but only the 
music ; a program-note on the music 
is given each Sunday; the front page 
always carries a poem or other 
guiding thought for the Sunday. 


—NEW YORK A.G.0.— 
Headquarters under the new war- 
den announces an imposing series 
of testivities: 

Nov. 21, 8:00, refreshments at 
Schrafft’s, 220 West 57th St.; talk 
by Dr. T. Tertius Noble on Guild 
exams. 

Dec. 27, Christmas party, time 

and place to be later announced. 
_ Jan. 16, Dr. David McK. Will- 
iams in recital, St. Bartholomew’s, 
including in his program the test 
pieces of the 1933 exams. 

Feb. 21, service in Riverside 
Church, Mr. Milligan and Dr. Fos- 
dick presiding; church dinner at 
6:00. 

March 20, Dr. John Erskine ad- 
dress, Beethoven Association. 

April 24, Mrs. Clarence Dickin- 
son’s address, St. Thomas’ Parish 
House. 

May 25, Ascension Day service, 
St. Bartholomew’s. 

June 5, an outing. 


—THEODORE STRONG— 
Mr. Strong as organist and music 
director for Shell Happytime radio 
programs was sent from San Fran- 
cisco to Salt Lake City for the Oct. 
22-29 dedication of the 50,000-watt 
KSL station. Mr. Strong was also 
featured as organist and the station 
received messages from all over the 
States and from Hawaii and Japan. 
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Recitals & Entertainment 


Ten Years of Farnam and Weinrich 


Complete Programs of all Recitals in Holy Communion, New York; 
Played by Lynnwood Farnam and Carl Weinrich 


SUITE A FEW surprises 
\ are in store for any of us 
who think we know the 
full course of Mr. Far- 
nam’s programs at the 
Church of the Holy Communion in 
New York City, where he became 
organist on October 1st, 1920, and 
where he reached his greatest fame. 
With the valued assistance of Mr. 
Carl Weinrich we are able to pre- 
sent in this and the installments to 
follow the complete recitals of these 
two great artists—recitals that made 
a church famous. 

The major interest is the liter- 
ature, of course. If these programs 
represented merely what a normal 
recitalist played in a normal church, 
the interest would be hardly better 
than curiosity. But these programs 
go deeper than that and, as is gen- 
erally conceded, represent all that is 
fine in that school of organ com- 
position which appeals most strong- 
ly to the master organist. 

Mr. Farnam in Boston did not 
carry through any such series of 
programs, though he there had a 
very large organ built exactly to his 
own ideas. In New York he first 
had that splendid and large new 
Skinner in the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian, but no series was given 
there in any way hinting at what was 
to follow in later years. At the 
Holy Communion he began work on 
October 1st, 1920, and the very 
next month played his first series of 
weekly recitals. 

We give the complete program in 
every case, including those played by 
others in his absence. When others 
shared the program—as on Feb. 27, 
1922—full particulars are given 
here; the programs played by others 
for Mr. Farnam are herewith given 
in solid-paragraph form to the more 
easily distinguish them and the bet- 
ter keep them apart from the Far- 
nam and Weinrich programs. 

In 1920 the series began on Thurs- 
days at 8:15. 


In December 1921 the day and 
time were changed to Mondays at 
8:15. 

On March 13th, 1927, the first 
Sunday recital was played at 3:00, 
using the same program as played 
the Monday before. Nov. 27th and 
28th, 1927, marked the first presen- 
tation of the same program on Sun- 
day at 2:30 and Monday at 8:15, 
and thereafter that was the plan fol- 
lowed by Mr. Farnam and adopted 
by Mr. Weinrich. 


TEN YEARS 

of FARNAM and WEINRICH 

First Article 

Mr. Farnam’s Complete Programs 
Nov. 4, 1920 

Dubois, Hosannah 

Karg-Elert, Waters of Babylon, in F 

Bach, Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 

Widor, 1: Intermezzo 

Clerambault, Prelude Dm 

Rheinberger, Riposo 

Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 

Georges Krieger, Toccata Em 
Nov. 11, 1920 

Franck, Prelude-Marche E (from 

Prelude, Aria and Finale) 

Maleingreau’s Suite Op. 14 

Grasse, Sertaade A 

Gigout, Scherzo E 

Yon, Elan du Coeur 

Bonnet, Second Legend Dm 
Nov. 18, 1920 

Widor’s No. 7 complete 

Vierne, Scherzetto Fsm 

Bonnet, Reverie Df 

Lemare, Dawn 
Nov. 25, 1920 

Schumann, Sketch C 

Vierne, Lied Af 

Franck, Chorale E 

Bach, Son. 4: Poco Allegro 

Cottone, Idillio 

Kroeger, Marche Pittoresque 

Bairstow, Scherzo Af 

Sowerby, Rejoice ye Pure in Heart 
Dec. 2, 1920 

Boellmann, Fantasie Dialogue C 

Couperin, Soeur Monique 

Karg-Elert, Sempre Semplice C 







Roger-Ducasse, Pastorale F 

Wesley, Holsworthy Church Bells 
Air 

Barnes, Fugue Cm (ms.) 

Vierne, Divertissement F 

Karg-Elert, O God Thou Holiest 

Widor, 3: March 


Dec. 9, 1920 
Frescobaldi, Passacaglia Bf 
3ach, We Believe All F 
Handel’s Concerto Cm 
Yon, Echo 
Stoughton’s In Fairyland 
Bairstow, Nocturne Df 
Karg-Elert, Lift up your Heads 
Dec. 16, 1920 
Jepson, Toccata G 
Karg-Elert, What God Wills is Best 
Adorn Thyself Dear Soul 
Willan, Int.-Passacaglia-Fugue Ef 
Vierne, Canzona Bf 
Bach, Son. 1: Allegro Moderato 
Yon, l’Organo Primitivo 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Dec. 23, 1920 
Vierne’s No. 2 complete 
Henselt, Ave Maria 
Jepson, Pantomime 
Merkel, Allegretto A 
Parry, Ye Boundless Realms of Joy 


Dec. 30, 1920 

Grace, Christmas Postlude D 
Karg-Elert, From Highest Heaven 

D 
Berlioz, Repose of Holy Family 
Mozart, Fantasia Fm 
Jean Hure, Communion 

(from Christmas Midnight Mass) 
Malling, Holy Night 
Bach, Thou Comest now Jesus 
Sowerby, A Joyous March 


Jan. 6, 1921 
Boellmann, Fantaisie A 
Kuhnau, O Sacred Head 
D. a Mason, Passacaglia and Fugue 
m 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
(from String Quartet) 
Gale, Sunshine and Shadow 
Lemare’s Arcadian Idyll 
Albert Doyen, Que le Lumiere Soit 


Jan. 13, 1921 
Karg-Elert, Chaconne-Fugue 
Triology-Chorale, Op. 73 
Boely, Andante con Moto Gm 
Schumann, Study Af 
Lemmens, Hosanna G 
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Jan. 20, 1921 
Burdett, Prelude Heroique 
Jongen, Menuet-Scherzo Dm 
de Grigny, Recit de Tierce en Tialle 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue A 
Frank Bridge, Adagio E 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Lemare, Evening 
Bonnet, Matin Provencal 
Jan. 27, 1921 
Barnes’ ‘symphony’ Op. 18 complete 
Bach, Now Rejoice Ye 
Saint-Saens, Andante Op. 32 
Jacob, Vintage 
Jongen, Chant de Mai 
Grace, London New Prelude 
Feb. 3, 1921 
Maquaire’s ‘symphony’ Ef Op. 20 
Delamarter, Gregorian Choral- 
prelude 
Grace, Meditation Ancient Tonality 
Gigout, Minuetto Bm 
Noble, Elegy 
Dupre, Magnificat Antiphons: 
Misterioso e Adagiosissimo 
Final (Allegro con Fuoco) 
Feb. 10, 1921 
Vierne’s No. 4 complete 
Bach, Son. 6; Vivace 
Jepson, L’Heure Exquise 
Widor, 4: Scherzo 
Saint-Saens, Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Feb. 17, 1921 
Jacob’s Les Heures Bourguignonnes 
(Twelve movements) 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
3ingham, St. Flavian Chorale 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Cm 
Feb. 24, 1921 
Fleuret’s First ‘symphony’ 
Baumgartner, Idyl 
Ravel, Petite Pastoralé 
Vierne, 1: Allegro Vivace 
Luis Urtega, Plegaria 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
March 3, 1921 
Widor, 6: Intermezzo 
Bach, Thou Comest now Jesus 
Now Rejoice ye Christians 
Bach, Son. 1: Allegro 
Willan, Int.-Passacaglia-Fugue 
Bonnet, Revery 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Dupre, Toccata Ave Maris Stella 
Grasse, Serenade A 
Frank Bridge, Adagio E 
Jepson, Pantomime 
Cottone, Idillio 
Widor, 6: Allegro 
March 10, 1921 
Rheinberger’s Sonata No. 6 
Dupre, 4 Versets des Psaumes 
Hillemacher, Meditation A 
Jongen, Improvisation-Caprice 
Gustav Samazeuilh, Prelude Em 
Widor, 1: Marche Pontificale 
March 17, 1921 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Fduardo Torres, Communion 
Bairstow, Toccata-Prelude Pange 
Lingua 
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Vierne, 2: Scherzo 
C. A. Stebbins, In Summer 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Boellmann’s Suite Gothique 
Dec. 5, 1921 
Dupre, While the King Sitteth 
Dupre, Antiphons to Magnificat: 
He hath put down the Mighty 
He Remembering His Mercy 
Glory be to the Father 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Dubois, Fiat Lux 
Malling, Paul Receives his Sight 
Lach, Son. 3: Adagio e Doice 
Jepson, Son. 2: 
Les Jongleurs ; 
La Zingara ; 
Cortege. 
Dec. 12, 1921 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue B 
Guilmant, Second Meditation Fsm 
Yon, Minuetto Antico e Musetta 
Lemmens, Hosannah 
Jepson, Masquerade (ms. ) 
Wesley, Holsworthy Church Bells 
Air 
Vierne, Divertissement F 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue B 
“It is planned this season to re- 
peat occasionally on the same pro- 
gram certain new and _ interesting 
works,” says a footnote. The Du- 
pre was chosen for this honor. Prob- 
ably this was Mr. Farnam’s first ex- 
periment in this practise which was 
frequently followed thereafter. 
Dec. 19, 1921 
Bairstow, Toccata-Prelude Pange 
Lingua 
Vierne, Epithalame 
Kuhnau, O Sacred Head 
Roger-Ducasse, Pastorale F 
Jongen, Menuet-Scherzo Dm 
Grace, Prelude on Old Hundredth 
Jacob, Les Heures: 
Sunrise; Reveille; 
Going to Pasture; Vintage. 
Wolstenholme, Handle Son.: Minuet 
Dec. 26, 1921 
Yon, Prelude-Pastorale on O Come 
all ye Faithful F 

Jepson, Pantomime 

Ravel, Petite Pastorale 

Dupre, Toccata Ave Maris Stella 

Malling, Holy Night 

Pachelbel, Good News from Heaven 

Jean Hure, Communion 

Gigout, Scherzo E 

Henselt, Ave Maria 

Julius Harrison, Gloria in Excelsis 

Jan. 2, 1922 

Grace, Christmas Postlude D (on 
three tunes: First Nowell, Virgin 
Unspotted, O Come all ye Faith- 
ful) 

Vierne, Arabesque G 

Handel’s Concerto 4 

G. J. Bennett, Elegiac Prelude Dm 

Karg-Elert, Sempre Semplice C 
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Boellman, Ronde Francaise Am 
Cottone, Idillio 
Shelley, Fanfare d’Orgue A 
Jan. 9, 1922 
Vierne’s No. 3 complete 
Jongen, Improvisation-Caprice Em 
Bonnet, Reverie 
Kroeger, Marche Pittoresque 
Lemare, Evening 
Merkel, Allegretto A 
Wolstenholme, Handel Son.: Int. 
and Allegro 
Jan. 10, 1922 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Torres, Communion Efm 
Sowerby, Rejoice ye Pure in Heart 
Vierne, Scherzetto Fsm 
Stoughton’s In Fairyland 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantab. Op. 
11 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Jan. 23, 1922 
Franck, Chorale 2 
Karg-Elert, After Short Days of 
Trial 
Saint-Saens, Rhapsody No. 2 D 
Widor, 1: Intermezzo 
Marchand, Plein Jeu Dm 
Bach, Son. 6: Vivace 
Barnes, 1: Andante 
Jepson, Toccata G 
Jan. 30, 1922 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Jongen, Prayer B 
Jacob, Heures: 
Shepherds Song; Noon; 
Rain; Under Walnut Tree. 
Reger, Benedictus 
Lemare, Musette 
Boely, Andante con Moto 
Boellmann, Fantasie Dialogue C 
Feb. 6, 1922, the following pro- 
gram was played in the series by Mr. 
Channing Lefebvre: Bach, In Dir ist 
Freude; Widor, 3, Allegro Vivace, 
Allegro Cantabile, Toccata; De- 
bussy, En Bateau, Cortege; Franck, 
Chorale Am; Gigout, Scherzo; 
Schumann, Sketch Fm; Guilmant, 
Priere et Berceuse. 
Feb. 13, 1922 
Bonnet, Second Legend Dm 
Grasse, Serenade A 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dorian 
Vierne, Berceuse A 
Thompson, Theme-Arabesque- 
Fughetta 
Fuchs, Allegretto Grazioso (from 
Serenade for Strings) 
Samazeuilh, Prelude Em 
Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale Bm 
Krieger, Toccata Em 
Feb. 20, 1922 
Willan, Int.-Passacaglia-Fugue 
Saint-Saens, Andante Op. 32 
Yon, l’Organo Primitivo 
Maleingreau, Suite, Op. 14: Toccata 
Baumgartner, Idyl 
Clerambault, Prelude Dm 
Grace, Prelude on Martyrs 
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Feb. 27, 1922 
Saint-Saens, Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Guilmant, Invocation 
“Angel Voices Ever Singing,” 

Barnes 
Vierne, 1: Pastorale 
“Come Holy Ghost,” Palestrina 
Franck, Andante, Allegro, Andante 
(from Grand Piece Symphonique) 
“CQ How Amiable,” Widor 
Vierne, 1: Allegro Vivace; Final. 
Mr. Farnam’s choir sang the three 
anthems. 

March 6, 1922 
Widor’s Sixth complete 
Jacob, Heures: 

Return from Vineyards; 
Song of Wine-press ; 
Rondo; Nightful. 
Clementi, Son. G: Rondo 
Bach, Fugue G (12-8 rhythm) 
March 13, 1922 
Delamarter, Choralprelude Gregor- 
ian 
F. E. Ward, Woodland Reverie 
Gale, Sunshine and Shadow 
Howells, Psalm-Prelude Op. 32-2 
Franck, Final Bf 
3ossi, Ave Maria 2 E 
3urdett, Souvenir Nuptial 
Andrews, Son. 2: Scherzo 
Delamarter, Choralprelude Gregor- 
ian 
March 20, 1922 
3aumgartner, Solemn Procession 
Chausson, Prudentes Virgines 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
sonnet, Matin Provencal 
Bach, Thou Comest now Jesus 
Now Rejoice ye 
Hark a Voice Says all is Mortal 
Saint-Saens, Prayer Gm 
Bossi, Solo di Clarinetto 
Elgar, Imperial March 
March 27, 1922 
Vierne, 2: Final; Scherzo. 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue C 
Karg-Elert, Adorn Thyself dear soul 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Widor, 3: March 
Rheinberger, Riposo 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 


(To be continued) 


Special Programs 


A Few Recitals Selected from the 
Many for Various Reasons 
*GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 
FIRST BAPTIST, CARROLLTON 
Handel, Largo 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 
Dvorak, Largo 
Clokey, Fireside Fancies: 
Cheerful Fire; 
Wind in Chimney; 
Grandfather’s Wooden Leg; 
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Grandmother Knitting; 

Kettle Boils. 

Diggle, Angelic Choir 
Peele, Egyptian March 

Here’s a program that contains 
about all the elements: the old, the 
new, the classic, rhythmic, humor- 
ous, harmonic, and the colorful. It’s 
bold enough to begin with Handel’s 
Largo; and after everybody is thor- 
oughly filled with something 99% of 
them were hungry for, it gives them 
the serious Bach. Then they get a 
lovely melody, a flashy toccata, and 
then another piece they are sure to 
thoroughly enjoy. After this they 
have the Clokey suite to catch their 
fancy and stir the imagination. Then 
the Angelic Choir to soothe the spir- 
it, and the Peele March to send them 
on their way rejoicing. 

Not a program for a conservatory 
or a Guild meeting, no; it was not 
played for such. It was played for 
citizens of a little Georgia town and 
we venture the guess that it made all 
of them like the organ. 

MRS. CORA C. MOORHEAD 

FIRST PRESB., BLACKWELL, OK. 
Boellmann’s Gothique Suite 
Lemaigre, Capriccio 
Pornschein, French Clock 
Sturges, Caprice* 

St. Clair, Memories 
McAmis, Dreams 

Federlein, Allegro Guibilante 
Monk, Abide with Me 

Opening with a Suite that pres- 
ents many of the elements of attrac- 
tive music, this program follows 
with a great variety of interesting 
music—the dainty Capriccio, color- 
ful French Clock, appealing beauty 
in the popular Memories and more 
classic Dreams; and then the bril- 
liant Allegro. Here’s a program 
that was made for the audience, yet 
not at the expense of musicianship. 

*FIRMIN SWINNEN 

ASCENSION, ATLANTIC CITY 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata Dm 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Mozart, Minuet 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Widor, 5: Allegro Vivace 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Tchaikowsky, Romance 
Dvorak, New World Finale 

Some of the many good points in 
this program are: Bach is neither 
first nor last but placed where he 
is likely to be more attentively 
heard; there is lovely melody in the 

3erceuse, the old-time favorite in 
Ave Maria, the rhythmic and im- 
aginative in Mozart and Weaver, the 
ancient organ-legato style in Men- 
delssohn, and the brilliant modern 
manner in Dvorak. And incidental- 
ly the Dvorak Finale is one of Mr. 
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Swinnen’s most successful numbers. 
Placing the Mendelssohn Sonata 
first is wise, because it there greets 
an audience without competition. 
Mr. Swinnen’s program-making is 
always profitable study. 





=! Musicales 


ABBREVIATIONS are the same as 
used in the column of church-service 
selections and are virtually self-explana- 
tory. This column includes all programs 
not properly classifiable as church ser- 
vices or organ recitals. With rare ex- 
ceptions we give only choral and organ 
music, omitting secular vocal solos, etc. 


CARL BRAUN 
*FRIEDENS EVANGELICAL, ST. LOUIS 
75th Anniversary Programs 

Bless the Lord, Ivanov 
Bach-Gigout, My Heart ever Faith- 
ful 
3uild thee more stately, Andrews 
off.Ganne, Extase 
s. How lovely Thy Dwelling, Liddle 
Maitland, Grand Choeur 
Evening Service 
Matthews, Festal Prelude 
Service, Cadman 
mv.Heavens are telling, Beethoven 
Browne, Contrasts 
s.I will lift up mine eyes, Wooler 
a-t.Thou art our Father, Briggs 
b.Praise the Lord, Schaefer 
Shure, Peace of God 
s.The Builder, Cadman 
off.Frysinger, Far O’er the Hills 
Guilmant, Son: 3: Allegro 
Sunday-School Vespers 
Diggle, Festal Procession 
2-p.Praise the Lord, Baines 
b.Thine is the Greatness, Galbraith 
off.Calver, Minster Evensong 
5-p.Love Divine, Abt 
Praise my Soul the King, Andrews 
Woodman, Scherzoso 
The new organ is a 3-49 Austin 
with Harp and Chimes, with Great 
partly expressive. The foregoing 
services were presented Oct. 23. 
LESTER W. GROOM 
ASCENSION, CHICAGO 
Oct. 21 
*Weber, Jubilee Overture 
Bonnet, Matin Provencal 
Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variation 
Jesu Joy of Man’s, Bach 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
DeLamarter, Toccatino 
Sowerby, Rejoice ye Pure in Heart 
He Watching Over, Mendelssohn 
Wagner, Dreams 
Karg-Elert, Nun Danket alle Gott 
Dec. 16, 8 p.m. 
*Bach, Wachet auf ruft 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1 
And the Glory, Handel 





nee 


Ms 
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Bossi, Stunde der Freude 
Tchaikowsky, Fugue Dm 
Gretchaninov, Slumber Song 
Hymn to Trinity, Tchaikowsky 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
Karg-Elert, Jesu Geh Voran 
Feb. 10, 1933, 8 p.m. 
*Guilmant’s Sonata 1 
Say where is He born, Mendelssoha 
There shall a star, Mendelssohn 
Karg-Elert, Aus meines Herzens 
Karg-Elert, Wie schon leuchett 
Franck, Grand Piece Symphonic 
For unto us, Handel 
Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
Karg-Elert, Herr Jesu Christ 
Mr. Groom and his choirs of 
Church of the Ascension join in 
these programs. 
CLARENCE FE. HECKLER 
ST. PAUL’S U. B., WORMLEYSBURG 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
Cantate Domino, Buck 
Sanctus, Gounod 
Martini, Gavotte 
Russell, Bells of Ste. Anne 
O Savior Sweet, Dickinson 
Arise Shine, Saint-Saens 
Kreisler, Caprice Viennois 
My Faith looks up, Schnecker 
Lost Sheep, Foster 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
Mr. Heckler gave the above pro- 
gram during dedication week on the 
2m Moller, assisted by his quartet 
from Christ Lutheran, Harrisburg. 


MRS. CORA C. MOORHEAD 
FIRST PRESB., HOMINY, OKLA. 
Dedicating 3-21 Reuter 
Boslet, Son. 3: Allegro 
Praise ye the Lord, Wilson 
Kinder, Cantilene du Soir 
Stoughton, Evening Shadows 
Friml, Dawn 
Kinder, Jour de Printemps 
Lemaigre, Capriccio 
Bornschein, French Clock 
Lift up your heads, Ashford 
Botting, Caprice Bf 
SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Nevin, Sonata 
Nevin’s Sonata Tripartite 
My God is any hour, Briggs 
Stoughton, When Evening Shadows 
Brewer, Autumn Sketch 
Kinder, Cantilene du Soir 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
b.Voice in Wilderness, Scott 
Friml, Dawn 
Kinder, Jour de Printemps 
Botting, Caprice Bf 
Who is like unto Thee, Scott 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
SILVER BAY, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Exaltabo Te Domine, Palestrina 
O Magnum Mysterium, Vittoria 
Ave Verum Corpus, Byrd 
All Breathing Life, Bach 
Glory be to God, Rachmaninoff 
Birds Adoration of Savior, Millet 
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Praise the Lord of Heaven, Arensky 
Lo God is Here, Mueller 
Come unto me ye weary, Smith 
Strife is O’er, Bingham 
Listening, Besly 

Rain, Curran 

Will o’ the Wisp, Spross 

Lost in the Night, Christiansen 
Holly and Ivy, Broughton 
Chillun come on home, Cain 
Send forth Thy spirit, Schuetky 


Recital 


Programs 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first numbers of programs given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. . 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of issue. y 

Programs too indefinite in the specifi- 
cation of the compositions presented will 
be excluded from these columns. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a special favorite with your audience? 

The Editors assume no responsibility 
for the spelling of unusual names. 

ANDREW J. BAIRD 
IIARRIMAN RESIDENCE 
*Bach, Toccata Dm 
Foote, Nocturne 
Mozart, Minuet D 
Schumann, Sketch Gm 
Guilmant, Funeral March and Chant 
Moe, Shepherd’s Pipes 
Greig, Jorsflar March 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 2 
Wagner, Love Death 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Ferrata, Overture Triomphale 
*Handel’s Water Music Suite 
Beethoven, Sym. 5: Andante 
Guilmant, Lamentation 
Liszt, Ave Maria 
Nicode, Chorale 
Saint-Saens, Benediction Nuptiale 
Rheinberger, Scherzo Am 
Rachmaninoff, Serenade 
Schminke, Marche Russe 
Russolo, Chimes of St. Marks 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Rossini, William Tell Overture 
FIRST PRESB., GOSHEN, N. Y. 
Maitland, Concert Overture 
Bach, O man bemoan 
Fletcher, Fountain Reverie 
Yon, Minuetto Antico 
Wagner, Holy Grail March 
Bach, Fantasia Gm 








Yon, Italian Rhapsody 
Jenkins, Dawn 
Dethier, Scherzo 
Russell, Bells of Ste. Anne 
Kinder, Thrush 
Wagner, Valkyries Ride 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Beethoven, Egmont Overture 
Milford, Ben Johnsons Pleasure 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Bach, Sonatina, God’s Time is Best 
Jacob, Lever de Soleil 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed Pipes 
Sym. 5: Andante Cantabile 
Lark’s Song 
Marche Slav 
*Rossini, William Tell Overture 
Brahms, Remembrance 
Thomas, Mignon Gavotte 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 
Dallier, Toccata Electa ut Sol 
Jarnefelt, Praeludium 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Beethoven, Ruins of Athens March 
Deep River 
Verdi, Triumphal March 
DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 
CENTRAL PRESB., TERRE HAUTE 
3ossi, Gaudemaus Igitur (ms. ) 
von Fielitz, Hymnus 
Browne, Scherzo Symphonique 
(ms. ) 
Martini, Andantino 
Rheinberger, Son. 4: Fuga 
Cromatica 
3ach, Prelude G 
Bach, Fugue Cm 
Stern, Soupir 
Anger, Menuetto Scherzozo 
Browne, Gavotte with Intermezzo 
Browne, Alla Marcia 
Improvisation 
*MISS LILIAN CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES, DANBURY, CONN. 
Guilmant, Son. 1: Allegro 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Bach, Christians Rejoice 
Now come the heathen’s Savior 
Sleepers Wake 
Handel, Allegretto Giocoso 
Vierne, 2: Cantabile 
Parker, Sonata Ef: Scherzo 
Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Widor, 8: Finale 
*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Matthews, Paean 
Bruch, Kol Nidrei 
Rousseau, Scherzo 
Barnes’ First, complete 
Jongen, Pensee d’Automne 
Reger, Benediction 
Bach, Passacaglia 
DR. F. T. EGENER 
CRONYN MEMORIAL, LONDON, ONT. 
Rogers, Concert Overture Bm 
Lemare, Reverie Ef; Gavotte 
Moderne. 
Rowley, North Wind 
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Nesbitt, Sea Surge 
3ach, Fugue Gm 
I:gener, Lake Louise 
Schminke, Marche Russe 
McCONNELL ERWIN 
AUDITORIUM, CHATTANOOGA 
First Program of Season 
Balfe, Bohemian Overture 
Dvorak, Humoresque 
Grieg, Heart Wounds 
Kinder, In Moonlight 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Hesse, Theme and Variations 
Strauss, Blue Danube Waltz 
GUY CHAMBERS FILKINS 
CENTRAL M. E., DETROIT 
Bach, Helft mir Gottes 
West, Son. Dm: Allegro Maestoso 
Weaver, Gothic Cathedral 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
‘The Song of the Day’ 
Clokey, Mountain Sketches: 
Jagged Peaks; 
Wind in the Pine Trees; 
Canyon Walls. 
Wagner, Prize Song 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
‘Chimes’ 
Mr. Filkins is giving a recital once 
each month through the season. 
DONALD C. GILLEY 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Bach, God’s Time is Best 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed-Flutes 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Andrews, Con Grazia 
Bonnet, Poemes d’Autumme 
Lied des Chrysantemes 
Matin Provencal 
*WM. LEONARD GRAY 
FIRST PRESB., BROOKLINE 
Frescobaldi, Passacaglia 
Martini, Gavotte 
Bach, Toccata 
We Praise Thee, Tenyakoff 
Life of Life, Hall 
Dunham, Son. Gm: Allegro; Adagio. 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Guilmant, Sous les Bois 
Faulkes, Wedding Chimes 
Bless the Lord, Ivanov 
Karg-Elert, Legend 
Hollins, Grand Chorus 
HAROLD HELMAN 
TOWN HALL, WALLASEY, ENG. 
Suppe, Poet and Peasant Overture 
Stanford, Intermezzo 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue C* 
Goss-Custard, Chelsea Fayre 
Milford, Ben Johnson’s Pleasure 
Franck, Chorale E* 
Karg-Ilert, Capriccio F 
Tchaikowsky, Finale Russian Theme 
HAMLIN HUNT 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 


Bonnet, Concert Variations 
Bonnet, Ariel 

Bach, Fugue Ef 

Bach, Jesus Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
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Dunn, Sunbeams (ms. ) 
3ossi, Piece Heroique 
Vierne, Arabesque 
Frysinger, Harmonies du Soir 
Trad., Old Irish Air 
Clewell, Menuet 
Barnes, Maestoso con Moto 
DR. CASPAR KOCH 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Rossini, Barber Overture 
3idwell, Evening Idyl 
Handel, Blacksmith: Air Variations* 
Jawelak, Madrigal 
Mereaux, Toccata 
Sibelius, Bells of Berghall Church* 
Schumann, March Ef 
*Weber, Jubelouverture 
Verdi, Traviata Prelude 
Bach, Capriccio* 
Mendelssohn, Andante (Concerto) 
Yon, Primitive Organ 
Korsakov, Song of India* 
Meyerbeer, Prophete Marche 
*Beethoven, Egmont Overture 
Adagio 
Turkish March* 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Mozart, Pretty Tinkling Bells 
DeLamarter, Carillon* 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
*Dupre, Prelude and Fugue [¢ 
Henselt, Ave Maria 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
Weitz’ First ‘symphony’ 
Dethier, Scherzo 
Torres, Communion 
Vierne, 6: Finale 
*Maleingreau, Mystic Sym.: Images 
3ach, Erbarm dich mein 
Reger, Mighty Fortress Fantasie 
Sowerby, Passacaglia 
Pailey, Autumn Breezes* 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
Schmidthauer, Scherzo 
Swinnen, Sunshine Toccata 
Mr. Kraft is giving two series 0° 
recitals, one every Sunday afternoon, 
the other one Monday evening each 
month. The above were from the 
Monday series; other programs in 
that series will be found each month 
in the Advance-Programs column. 
NORMAN LANDIS 
PRESBYTERIAN, FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Debussy, Andante (String Qt.) 
Reger, Vater Unser 
3ach, Passacaglia 
Bossi, Scherzo 
Landis, Elegiac Song 
Widor. 5: Toccata 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—TueE Eprtors 
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HUGH McAMIS 
ALL SAINTS, GREAT NECK, L, I. 
Bach, Der Tag der ist freudenreich 
Bach, Son. 3: Adagio e Dolce 
Bach, Trio, Was mir Behagt 
Bach, Fantasia Gm 
C. P. E. Bach, Minuet 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
McAmis, Dreams 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Tournemire, Communion 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Bonnet, Rhapsodie Catalane 
GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Dethier, Prelude Em 
Kramer, Intermezzo 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 2 
Sibelius, Bells of Berghall 
Dett, Juba 
MacDowell, Midwinter; Wild Rose. 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
*HUGH PORTER 
CENTRAL CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Dedicating 2m Kimball 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Liszt, Ave Maria 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Bach, God’s Time is Best 
Walk to Jerusalem 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Jongen, Chant de May 
Stewart, St. Peter Choralprelude 
Schumann, Two Sketches 
Borodin, In the Convent 
arr.Clokey, Le Prologue de Jesus 
Mulet, Tu [Es Petra 
“Doubtless the best recital I ever 
heard on a 2m organ,” was the com- 
ment on the above program. 

C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
KMOX, FIRST PRESB., ST. LOUIS 
*Bach, Es ist Heil uns Kummenher 

Mailly, Invocation 
Schumann, Sketch 2 
Gounod, Ave Maria 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
Elgar, Salut d’Amour 
*Bach, All men must Die 
3onnet, Consolation 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Scholin, Memories 
Tartini, Adagio Cantabile 
*Brahms, O world I e’en must leave 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Mendelssohn, War March of Priests 
Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Torjussen, To the Rising Sun 
Schumann, Abendlied 

LEO SOWERBY 

ST. JAMES, CHICAGO 
Wesley, Int. and Fugue Csm 
Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 
Franck, Fantasy A* 
McKinley, Arabesque 
Sowerby, Reijo‘ce ye Pure in Heart 

Vaughan Williams’ “Five Mysti- 

cal Songs” for baritone, chorus, and 
organ constituted the special offer- 
ing, with the assistance of Mr. 
Sowerby’s St. James Cho’r. 
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Advance Programs 


E. POWER BIGGS 
CHURCH OF COVENANT, BOSTON 
Dec. 19, 8:15 

Bach, Toccata F 
Jesu nahm zu sich die Zwolfe 
Wesley, Air and Gavotte 
Elgar, Son. G: Allegro 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Saint-Saens, Fantaisie Ef 
Mendelssohn, Son. 4: Allegretto 
Spinning Song 
Vierne, 3: Finale 
This is the third of the series of 
five monthly recitals by Mr. Biggs 
as guest organist of Henry R. Aus- 
tin, organist of the church. 


*ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
GOULD CHAPEL 
Nov. 6, 4:00 p.m. 

Bach, Fantasia G 
Bonnet, Ave Maris Stella ; Reverie; 
Intermezzo. 
Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 
Barnes, Toccata Gregorian, Op. 18 
Bach, Sleepers Wake 
Noble, Rockingham Prelude 
Parry, Rockingham Prelude 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Nov. 20, 4:00 p.m. 
Lemmens, Prelude 
Handel, Largo 
Elvey, Come ye Thankful People 
McKinley, Cantilena 
Ravel, Mother Goose: Pastorale 
Vierne, Divertissement; Madrigal ; 
Berceuse; Carillon. 
Stebbins, Swan; Festive Piece. 
Dec. 4, 4:00 p.m. 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 
Henselt, Ave Maria 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Dupre, Magnificat, Op. 18: 
Andante; Choral and Canon; 
Cantilene; Misterioso; 
Allegro con Fuoco. 
Dec. 18, 4:00 p.m. 
Guilmant, Christmas Offertoire ; 
Noel Lanquedocien. 
Malling, Shepherds in Fields 
Buck, Holy Night 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Guilmant, Prayer and Cradlesong 
Bach, Pastorale F; 
In Dulci Jubilo, vonon; 
In Dulci Jubilo, trio; 
In Thee is Joy. 
Feb. 5, 4:00 pm. 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Fletcher, Fountain Reverie 
Bricqueville, Pedal Etude 
Jongen, Chant de May 
Grace, Ostinato; In-Voluntary ; 
Cradle Song; King Lynn. 
Feb. 19, 4:00 p.m. 
Bonnet, Concert Variations, Op. 1; 
Romance Sans Paroles. 
Godard, Jocelyn: Berceuse 
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Lemare, Reverie Ef 
Boellman’s Gothique Suite 
March 5, 4:00 p.m. 
Jongen, Cantabile; Inprovisation- 
Caprice; Priere; Choral. 
Gigout, Scherzo E 
Wagner, Traume 
Bach, Arioso A 
Mulet, Tu es Petra 
March 19, 4:00 p.m. 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
Stebbins, Lilting Springtime 
Mendelssohn, Spring Song 
Hollins, Spring Song; 
Benediction Nuptiale. 
Lemare, Viennese Refrain 
Fairclough, Song of Happiness 
Boisdeffre, By the Brook 
Gale, Sunshine and Shadow 
Widor, 6: Adagio; Intermezzo. 
April 2, 4:00 p.m. 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Scherzo 
Mendelssohn, Duet; Folk Song. 
Vierne’s First, complete 
April 16, 4:00 p.m. 
Candlyn, Neander Toccata 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6 
Brahms, Deck Thyself Out; 
Rose Breaks into Bloom. 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Mr. Greenfield, assistant profes- 
sor of music of the University, 
gives his recitals in Gould Memor- 
ial Library, University Avenue and 
18lst Street. The original 3-30 
Hook-Hastings was donated by 
Miss Helen M. Gould, donor of the 
Library, in 1900. In 1931 Mr. W. 
W. Laws did extensive restoration, 


‘including a new console, and addi- 


tions to make the present 3-41 or- 
gan upon which Mr. Greenfield of- 
fers the University’s first extensive 
series of organ recitals. 


ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
Dec. 4, 11, 25, at 5:15 

Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
d’Aquin, Noels sur les Flutes 
Handel, Pastoral Symphony 
Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Mulet, Noel 
Bossi, Alleluia 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY 
Nov. 6, 4 p.m. 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Bach, Vater Unser 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Rogers’ Sonata 2 
Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
Cradle Song 
Valkyries Ride 
Dec. 4 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Vom Himmel Kam 
Vom Himmel Hoch 
Widor’s Gothique Symphony 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Guilmant, Son. 1: Pastorale; Finale. 
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Feb. 5, Sowerby Program 
Comes Autumn Time 
Madrigal 
Complete ‘symphony’ in G 
Carillon 
Joyous March 
March 5 
Reger, Praeludium Op. 59-1 
Benedictus 
Bach, O Lamm Gottes 
Christ du Lamm Gottes 
Dupre’s Passion Symphonie 
Chauvet, Andantino 
Yon, Concert Study 1 
April 2 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue C 
Christ lag in Tobesdanden 
Heut’ Triumphieret 
James’ Sonata 1 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Beethoven, Minuet G 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
May 7, Bach Program 
Prelude and Fugue C 
Von Gott will ich nicht 
In Dir ist Freude 
Variations Sei gegruesset 
In Dich hab ich gehoffet 
Wer nur den lieden Gott 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
J. HERBERT SPRINGER 
ST. MATTHEW’S, HANOVER, PA. 
Dec. 4, 3:00 p.m., Bach Program 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Come now Savior of the Gentiles 
Wake Awake for Night is Flying* 
Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Good news from Heaven 
Rejoice beloved Christians now 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Toccata F 
Dec. 11, 3:00 p.m. 
Reger, Toccata Dm 
Clokey, Wind in Pine Trees 
Franck, Prelude, Fugue, Variations 
Vierne, Divertissement 
Debussy, Moonlight* 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
McAmis, Dreams 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
Dec. 18, 3:00 p.m. 
Guilmant, Old French Carol 
d’Aquin, Noel for Flutes 
Brahms, Behold a branch is growing 
Reger, Gloria in Excelsis 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily* 
Karg-Elert, Adeste Fidelis 
arr.Clokey, French Carol 
Goller, Canon on Silent Night 
Pachelbel, Good News from Heaven 
Readers will recall that the organ 
is an Austin, perhaps the largest 
church organ in the world. 


—ITALIAN HONORS— 
The Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy has been conferred 
by King Victor Emmanuel on Fer- 
nando Germani, according to tele- 
gram from Rome. Mr. Germani is 
probably the youngest artist ever so 
honored. 
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An Old Cantor of Leipzig 


And a Tall Young Man Whose Philosophy Raises no Objections 
to The Leipziger’s Right to Sing Most Entrancingly 


O BACK two hundred 
years, or go forward, it 
)) makes no difference. The 
Old Cantor of Leipzig. Al- 
ways with us. Last night 
by invitation of the Cantor of St. 
George’s he stepped out of an- 
tiquity, or out of the future, as you 
please. He had been to St. George’s 
before, on a May thirteenth. So he 
knew the place. Sometimes it’s the 
money-changers who get whipped 
out of the temple, sometimes it’s re- 
ligion. Much like politics. The 
Old Cantor had just been thrown 
out of a place where men’s souls, 
like the walls of their temple, were 
much too small to contain a great 
thought. For the Old Cantor sings 
of things of the spirit. 





“O Join with Me in Praising” for 
“the Old Year now hath Passed 
away” and alone “In Thee is Glad- 
ness.” 

“In Peace and Joy I now Depart, 
Lord God, now Open Wide Thy 
Heaven.” 

“OQ Lamb of God All Holy, Lamb 
of God, our Savior, Lord of Life 
and Light, out of the Deep I cry to 
Thee”; verily, 

“We All Believe 


God.” 


in One True 


They threw that out of the Holy 
Communion. ‘Twas not holy 
enough. ‘Why bless you, that stuff 
brings young girls into our church 
with their hats off. It cannot be, it 
must not be.” 


But, Cantor of St. George’s, and 
Dr. Reiland, you are men without 
jealousies. You still are foolish 
enough to be satisfied merely to 
serve your community, to minister 
to the hungry about you. You 
don’t bother your heads about 
creeds. You know people were not 
made for creeds; creeds were made 
to help people. And when creeds 
fail to help people you throw the 
creeds out, not the people. There 
is room with you for the Old Can- 
tor of Leipzig. You went back—or 
was it forward?—and invited him 
home with you, and he came. The 
villagers also came, from _ the 
spiritually-barren highways, the 
mentally torn-up byways; they filled 
your church, even crowded it for 
the message of the Old Cantor of 
Leipzig. 

What’s it all about? Why do 
hungry villagers lean so heavily on 
every word the Cantor sings? I 


don’t know. I only wish that I did. 
Nor do the Cantors of St. George 
and of Leipzig themselves know. 
They can only say, “It’s a religion.” 
A religion? How can these things 
be? 

Come and see. 

In spite of the joint efforts of the 
Hymn Society, the A.G.O. and the 
N.A.O. the Old Cantor of Leipzig 
staged a one-man show and en- 
thralled a crowd. The house was 
not merely filled, it was crowded. 
Mixed programs, by mixed artists, 
some few seasons ago in St. 
George’s drew decreasing houses. 
The Leipzig Cantor is drawing in- 
creasingly crowded houses. 

Counterpoint, nothing but counter- 


point; from beginning to end, 
counterpoint. How can this be 
other than monotonous? Again, 


come and see; it’s everything else. 
And the Leipzig Cantor has changed 
so much, he’s only a young man, tall, 
earnest but by no means different 
from you and me—certainly not a 
devotee; perhaps an ardent admirer, 
but I’m not certain even of that. 
That he is a strenuous worker I am 
certain. Just like Bach in that re- 
gard—full of life, vigor, as inter- 
ested in politics and base-ball as any 
man; in that regard not an artist but 
aman. Certainly not a musician in 
that sense, rather a worker. 


There isn’t any nonsense about 
3ach. He hated effeminacy in mus- 
ic as much as he hated laziness. He 
wrote because he had to, and he 
played the organ because he had to. 
He’d walk a mile for a Camel and 
he’d walk a hundred miles for a 
Buxtehude. That was Bach, the 
Bach we have done our utmost to 
bury under a mass of rubbish we 
have tried to politely call Thought. 


So in St. George’s Church last 
night the Old Cantor of Leipzig 
showed us how to forget pretense 
and sham, how to forget even that 
we were artists. Nor did he any 
the more interest himself in the 
writing of music. The classics vers- 
us the ultramoderns—he cared noth- 
ing at all for such arguments. He’d 
probably rather discuss the next 
meal with Mrs. Bach. He’d prob- 
ably detest a pupil who would come 
to him with veneration. Just as he’d 
laugh to scorn the idle imaginations 
of all those who have written reams 
of perfectly meaningless words all 
around and all over everything he 
ever wrote. 
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It was an evening of something, 
in light and shade—high light and 
lovely shadow, with no _ middle 
ground. And heaven be praised for 
that. No middle ground. Never a 
mezzoforte; either a pianissimo or a 
fortissimo. All this stuff and non- 
sense we've foisted off on Bach was 
swept aside, and the music was 
cleaned off and handed over to us, 
neat, in order, stacked just so; we 
didn’t have to hunt for anything, we 
saw exactly where it was. 

This is not a description of the 
recital? Perhaps not. No descrip- 
tion will ever be written. If a de- 
scription could be penned, it could 
be understood; and if that some- 
thing which has proved itself in a 
Bach Recital were understandable I 
can assure you the world of the or- 
gan would have capitalized on it de- 
cades ago. 

Would one Bach Recital in your 
town, be it large or small, prove it- 
self either to you who have played 
Bach hours without ceasing or to 
your neighbor who has thought Bach 
synonymous with dust? I do not 
think so. Would a series of Bach 
Recitals prove itself? That I do not 
know and will not guess. All I 
know is that I attended a magnifi- 
cent church where a magnificent or- 
ganist was playing a recital on a 
magnificent organ, with a program 
of sterling merit, on a_ beautiful 
Sunday afternoon and his audience 
counted less than a hundred; that an 
organist of great wide fame chose 
the same beautiful Sunday evening 
for his master’s program, and less 
than a hundred came to hear. But 
the Cantor of St. George’s was near- 
ly put to it to find room for all those 
who came at his invitation to hear 
the Old Cantor of Leipzig, and as 
for telling you why they did, I know 
no more about that than you do, in 
spite of the truth that I was there 
and you probably were not. 

“He played a whale of a lot of 
notes correctly,” that was one com- 
ment. 

“He’s the first organist since 
Farnam that has made me bow to an 
organ recital,” was another com- 
ment. Still another: 

“He has taken the Farnam blue- 
prints, retained the foundation but 
changed the superstructure, and 
erected thereon a building more tall 
and stately than was pictured here 
on that May thirteenth, be it trea- 
son to say so.” 

Just what did he do? I only wish 
I knew the answer. I know the 
answer is not for you and me to go 
try it; at least I believe the answer 
is not that. In the face of Bach I 
do not for a fact know anything. 
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Nor do you. Bach has already lived 
two centuries, and that’s probably 
one and a half longer than you or I 
will live. 

I’ve hated Bach Recitals. They 
were a pretense, a fad, an assump- 
tion, and I abhor assumptions. The 
Leipzig Cantor last night assumed 
nothing, he merely stated facts, and 
stated them in a way you and I 
could understand but not repeat. 
He was talking our language; he 
knew it intimately, even was more 
eloquently its master than you and I. 
And though he used no word we 
ourselves have not used on innumer- 
able occasions he said something 
with those words which defies us to 
repeat. 

There was a rigidity of rhythm, 
and yet in the march-sense there 
was no rhythm at all, unless in the 
Sixth Sonata. Those Sonatas are 
more a test of an_ organist’s 
musicianship, technically and spirit- 
ually, than anything else in organ 
literature; that’s why so few play 
them, successfully. Farnam did 
that a little more successfully than 
the Old Cantor did last night, but in 
the other things the Old Cantor 
himself in his youthful rejuvenation 
showed our beloved Mr. Farnam 
how to do it a little better. Let it 
be treason. 

What a superb message—ringing 
as true and clear and sweet as ever 
message rang—was there in those 
pianissimo choralpreludes. Could 
music be so beautiful? It was. 
How? I do not know, do you? And 
if you say you do, then let me ask 
why you do not go out and make it? 
“A whale of a lot of notes correct- 
ly”? No, a whale of a lot more 
than that. There is room in the 
wide earth for more than one type 
and style of organ-playing, you 
know; acres of room. It were un- 


wise, not to include uncharitable, to. 


deny the other fellow his acre. 

And better than Farnam? How 
could these things be possible? 

How should I know? Even the 
man at the console did not himself 
know, and would not believe were 
he told. For the moment he _ be- 
lieved, in that moment would he die, 
artistically. We can’t grow con- 
ceited in this business, and live very 
long. No conceited Cantor of Leip- 
zig would walk a mile to hear any 
Buxtehude. 

In the Sonata there was not the 
lovely contrast in registration made 
use of by Mr. Farnam in those high- 
light Sonatas, but in place of that 
we had more variety of contrasts. 
Less vividity, but- more variety; we 
need both. To that reed I would 
have added experimentally till I 
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found just what it needed from 
among the Nasards, Septiemes, and 
Tierces. Mr. Farnam could do that. 
At least he could make it appear 
that he had done it. It was not done 
last night. One strike against. Two 
strikes for: greater variety, greater 
spontaneity. 

But last night there was a fault- 
less handling of the seven crescen- 
dos. I have not heard it duplicated. 
Not once did he lurch on the shoe 
just because he was nervous. Once 
he drew his 32’ for a fade-out that 
was nothing short of spiritual. Al- 
ways he handled his variety (in 
registration) in a manner surpassing 
his illustrious teacher. And not 
once did the difficulty of obtaining 
such registrational variety chip a 
corner off a rhythmic block. The 
rhythm was no more violated than 
was the counterpoint. Both were 
perfectly reproduced. And with an 
added warmth, and in finer mood- 
paintings than even Mr. Farnam at- 
tained. 

A greater Bach interpreter than 
Farnam, already with us? Yes. I 
believe so, certainly. He has oc- 
casional loss of clarity, especially in 
the fortissimos, and Mr. Farnam not 
very often thus suffered; but no 
man would more loudly declare than 
Farnam that Bach is not notes but 
a spirit. And last night that spirit 
had its say and said it eloquently. 
Can you imagine a vast audience of 
earnest and completely free-spirited 
moderns between the ages of eight- 
een and forty-eight sitting spell- 
bound through number after num- 
ber with not even a deep breath 
permitted to escape lest it hide some 
word, some syllable, some inflection 
in the message of the Cantor of 
Leipzig? That’s what this audience 
did. And if you can explain that, 
you've got a better imagination than 
I have. I went there skeptical, but 
friendly and hopeful. I had already 
caught a little of the vision of the 
possibilities, but while I was con- 
vinced that there were some of these 
others—enough of them to fill the 
little-walled and now little-spirited 
Holy Communion—I hardly thought 
enough of them were at large in the 
world to fill the vaster St. George’s 
for anyone less than a Farnam. 

Well, I don’t believe they did 
come for a lesser. They had a 
greater than Farnam there, and just 
as they didn’t suspect it before, I 
do not believe they suspect it now. 
I do not believe they even thought 
about it at all. They were not there 
for facts which you and I could 
recognize and define. They were 
there for a miracle, and the miracle 
happened, for the Cantor himself 
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stepped out of the future and played 
for them. He may go back again 
into hibernation, and certainly will 
if conceit or self-satisfaction enters 
the picture. Bach was no mournful 
slouch. He would have roared blue 
thunders against prohibition. Were 
he in New York in the flesh today 
every speakeasy in town would be 
open to him, and if he didn’t have 
to work too hard at church he’d be 
standing on an occasional street- 
corner discussing politics with a 
Tammany leader, or up at the Yan- 
kee Stadium yelling, “Atta boy! 
Sock ’em!” 

We have tried to forget that. We 
have tried to cram Bach back into an 
erudite shell. And Bach just won’t 
go. But heaven help the man who 
makes the more grievous error of 
trying to sentimentalize over him. A 
lusty sock on the chin would be 
Bach’s retort. 

Carl Weinrich plays  Vierne 
Scherzos most charmingly. Diffi- 
culties mean nothing to him in the 
playing of Jepson’s Pantomime or 
l’Heure Exquise. He plays Bach 
Recitals because—well, it’s funny, 
but, you know, the people seem to 
like an All-Bach Program. 

And t-h-a-t is just why Weinrich 
succeeds where others fail. It’s 
why he has granted his master’s 
dying plea that someone take up the 
Farnam blueprints and improve 
them. Mr. Weinrich improves 
them in the spots where improve- 
ment was most needed. Weinrich 
knows the comparative values of the 
oil painting, the etching, and the 
pen-and-ink. He did not choose to 
make this Bach Recital either an oil 
painting or an etching. It was a 
clean-cut pen-an-ink sketch, with 
nothing between the white heat of 
the fortissimo and the black of the 
pianissimo lines. There were no 
mezzoforte pieces. That is im- 
portant. I would not be surprised 
if it proved the vital detail. There 
was much more of the pianissimo 
than of the fortissimo. When a 
piece began fortissimo it stayed that 
way ; when it began pianissimo it did 
not—and merciful heaven be loudly 
praised—deteriorate into a fortissi- 
mo. Weinrich is one man who is 
not afraid to play a long piece 
pianissimo to the end. When he 
chooses pen-an-ink as his medium he 
doesn’t ruin it with dirt-spots. 

If he lurches, as do all of us, on 
the crescendo when he plays for 
you, blame that on him as a blunder, 
do not charge it to me as a prevari- 
cation. 

Some one in New York City, 
where the soil has been fertilized, 
should endow the Old Cantor of 
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Leipzig in this modern Weinrich 
manifestation so that these spiritual- 
ly undernourished children of Man- 
hattan might have somewhere to go; 
it should be a church, not a concert 
hall. And the light must be dimmed. 
They were in St. George’s. Next 
time perhaps they will soften those 
hard-glaring lights under the gal- 
leries and instead of having eye- 
straining clusters in two spots on 
each side, have one light alone in 


each of the eight clusters. The dim 
lighting, as of antiquity, which 


marked the spot where we knew the 
Young Leipziger was sitting, lent its 
full share of eloquent tribute. 

A word of deep gratitude to Mr. 
Kemmer. And to Dr. Reiland. How 
would you, if you had a complicated 
four-manual organ of your own and 
were doing difficult and extensive 
services three times each Sunday, 
how would you like the idea of hav- 
ing another organist come in every 
day of the week and take not only 
practise time on your organ, but be 
privileged to upset every combon in 
the whole organ, and upset them all 
over again each new day of the 
week? You wouldn't like it. Not 
being a Kemmer, you wouldn’t stand 
for it. Mr. Kemmer hasn’t a jeal- 
ous thought in his whole make-up. 
Two years ago he wouldn’t exploit 
that new organ; no, he invited other 
organists to do it. This year, see- 
ing little men destroy the good work 
of big men, he said (within hearing 
of his rector) “This won’t do at all. 
Weinrich’s recitals must go on.” 


“What’s that?’ asks the rector. 
“Weinrich’s recitals must go on?” 
And as we vision him passing on we 
hear him in our imagination say, 
“Well, don’t stand there thinking 
about it. Go ahead and do some- 
thing about it.” And the Weinrich 
recitals have gone on. 

The message the Old Cantor of 
Leipzig sang to that crowded audi- 
torium, the earnest gratitude that 
marked their receipt of the message 
—these can be the abundant reward 
for Dr. Reiland, Mr. Kemmer, and 
the gentlemen who constitute an 
official board in St. George’s to say 
Yes to everything their rector says. 


“We All Believe in One True 
God.” 

That was the last note the Cantor 
sang. 


Dr. Reiland probably mused _ to 
himself, “I wish I could make the 
bishop see that.” 

Let any man who contemplates a 
Bach Series think no more highly of 
himself than he ought to think. 
And, as Carl Weinrich has proved, 
let him not think more highly of 
Bach than ke ought to think, lest the 
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Old Cantor himself deliver a knock- 
out blow and withdraw his hon- 
est spirit from the whole under- 
taking. That, I believe, is how and 
why Mr. Weinrich has all unknow- 
ingly improved on the perfection of 
Lynnwood Farnam. It wants to be 
more confidently. It would cease to 
be if it became knowingly. 
—T. Scott BuHRMAN 
NOTE 

The organ is St. George’s is the 4- 
157-8780 Austin pictured in many 
handsome plates in T.A.O. for 
March 1929; the stoplist was pub- 
lished in March 1928. Since the or- 
gan is a factor of utmost importance 
in serious recital work we suggest 
interested readers refer to these two 
issues and ponder long, both the 
stoplist and the interior of the 
church as shown in the many plates. 


—T.S.B. 
AS 
WHAT THEY WANT 
ITERE IS AN EXCEEDINGLY IMPORTANT 
RECITAL PROGRAM 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Hymntune, Nearer My God to Thee 
Hymntune, A Mighty Fortress 
Hymntune, © Mother dear Jeru- 
salem 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed Flutes 
Schubert, Marche Militaire 
Wagner, Meistersinger Prize Song 
Schumann, Traumerei 
Bonnet, Reverie 
Bach, a choralprelude 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
This program was played by Dr. 
A. T. Davison and G. W. Wood- 
worth on the new Aeolian-Skinner 
organ in Memorial Church, Harvard 
University, Nov. 11, 1932, to dedi- 
cate that great instrument. “The 
numbers on the program’ were 
chosen by the donor of the organ.” 
Therefore if any organist is inter- 
ested in knowing what sort of a re- 
cital program is enjoyed by men of 
wealth who are sufficiently interest- 
ed in the organ to donate funds to 
purchase an unusually large one, 
here is the answer as to what one 
such man of wealth and culture 
likes. Its variety carries all the way 
from Bach to the lowly hymntune. 
The stoplist of the organ, together 
with comments by G. Donald Harri- 
son will be found in T.A.O. for Oc- 
tober. 


—YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO— 
Stambaugh Auditorium for the 
first time in the six years it has 
owned its 4-75 Skinner is offering 
a series of recitals. Thomas H. 
Webber gave the first program to 
1600 people Oct. 30; subsequent 
dates are Dec. 18, Feb. 2, April 5, 
and May 21. 
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—NEW YORK NOTES— 
Carnegie Hall continues its daily 
half-hour organ programs free to 
the public, with the same type of 
music as already quoted in these 
pages. The audience in this vast 
auditorium on Nov. 3 was count- 
ed at 86 though it may perhaps 
have almost reached a hundred; 
two former counts by a T.A.O. 
representative gave respectively 
65 and 43. No man knows what 
can be done until he has tried it but 
T.A.O. still believes that a series 
of master-programs would be more 
creditable to Carnegie Hall and 
could hardly attract smaller audi- 
ences. May not the organ world 
claim the right to be worthily 
represented in its literature if any 
great music hall undertakes to 
represent it at all? If popular tran- 
scriptions and light selections were 
proving their worth by drawing 
audiences the case would be prov- 
ed. It stands far from proved. 

Oratorio Society gives Handel’s 
“Messiah” in Carnegie Hall Dec. 
2 and on March 9 gives a concert 
in Riverside Church when a work 
by Alfred M. Greenfield will be in- 
cluded in the program.  Bach’s 
“Bm Mass” will be given in Car- 
negie Hall May 2. 

Dr. Wm. C. Carl at the First 
Presbyterian opened his season of 
musicales with Handel’s “Joshua” 
Oct. 30. 

Miss Ruth Julia Hall in John 
Street M. E. begins her series of 
organ-piano lecture-recitals Jan. 8, 
to be continued on Thursdays at 
5215. 

Harold Vincent Milligan in Riv- 
erside Church and Dr. Fosdick, 
America’s most eminent clergy- 
man, are again featuring the re- 
ligious services on Sundays at 4:00. 
The choir this season consists of 
40 chorus voices plus eight soloists. 


—ARMS & ARMS— 
Another splendid book by Dorothy 
Noyes Arms and John Taylor 
Arms is announced. Like the 
former work, Churches of France, 
it will be illustrated by masterful 
etchings; the subject of the new 
volume is Hill Towns and Cities 
of Northern Italy. Former book 
sold for $20; the new one is priced 
at $25. 


a 
—HYDE LECTURES— 
Herbert E. Hyde will give a series 
of lectures in Northwestern Univer- 
sity on the history of music of the 
Anglican church. Mr. Hyde is or- 
ganist of St. Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Evanston, Ill., and a member of the 
staff of W. W. Kimball Co. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Possibilities 
NDER normal circum- 
stances the organist will 
never again this season 
have such congregations at 
his command as on Christ- 
mas Sunday. The occasional Sun- 
day evening concert or musicale— 
whatever we choose to call it—will 
draw larger audiences than the ser- 
mon can, which has been proved in- 
numerable times, yet the congrega- 
tions that will be under our influence 
on Christmas Sunday do not come 
for a concert or musicale but for a 
church service, one they know will 
be richer than usual in its musical 
offerings. It will still be the service 
they are coming for. 

It would seem then that the con- 
tent of our Christmas programs 
should be given extreme care. Every 
item should be accepted on pure 
merit as Christmas church music. 
No other idea should be considered. 
We can, if we make our Christmas 
services the finest within our powers 
to select, plant into the hearts of a 
great many the thought that the 
church service is not such a dreary 





affair after all but perhaps may on- 


some other ocasion be again found 
inspiring and beautiful. 

The creation of that attitude in a 
dozen or a hundred hearts will be 
more than worth all the extra cau- 
tion required to rid our Christmas 
Sunday offerings of things of in- 
ferior appeal. If the choice must 
be made between structural excel- 
lence and cultured appeal, it is clear 
which asset must be given first con- 
sideration. To cater to our own per- 
sonal tastes at a critical time like this 
is selfishness intolerable. We shall 
have those crowds we have all 
longed for, on Christmas Sunday 


morning. Let us do our utmost 
t.s.b.—— 


Many of us who are not compos- 
ers are wondering why the pub- 
lishers produce such quantity. Some 





go so far as to say so great quantity 
and so little merit. The complaint 
of one this year is that he critically 
examined twenty-six 1932 Christ- 
mas publications, found two of them 
genuinely worthy, five passable, and 
nineteen useless. 

Be that as it may, the reader will 
have his own opinion and no doubt 
continue to stick to it. But we can 
with propriety point out a bad habit 
that has come over the publishing 
world—or is it that we have made 
so much progress in church music 
that a practise which proved satis- 
factory twenty years ago has been 
found deficient in 1932? 

At any rate, such a composition as 
Mr. William R. Voris’ anthem in 
nine-part writing, ““When I view the 
Mother,” or Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son’s six-part men’s-voice version of 
the old French “Angels o’er the 
Fields,” cannot safely be added to 
the average choir’s program less 
than three weeks before Christmas. 
Why do publishers wait till the last 
minute to produce their works? 
Why are they not engraved, proof- 
read, printed, and announced not 
later than October first ? 

One of the faults of church music 
which can be corrected—there are 
many faults which cannot—is the 
fault of slapdash and inadequate 
preparation. If a choir is doing a 
season of fine programs for its 
church it cannot be expected to work 
on a rush basis. For that matter, 
rush work is damaging to everything 
it affects. Sometimes rush work 
must be undertaken. But ninety- 
nine times out of every hundred 
rush work is not due to conditions 
but to some man’s laziness. 

And there are many of us who 
are growing so stubborn nowadays 
that we won’t destroy the perfection 
of the job we are trying to do, by 
scrambling feverishly to penalize 
ourselves with the task of atoning 
for the time lost by our beloved but 
lazy friends who just can’t snap out 
of it. 





t.s.b. 

Does anyone know any great 
sonata or concerto written for the 
flute? We shall be grateful to any 
reader able to tell us of such. We 
shall want to know also how often 
such work, if it does exist, has been 
performed by artists. Perhaps we 
might enquire if any reader knows 
any great musician who is a flute- 
player. 

Piano? Paderewsky, Hofmann, 
Liszt—on back from today into his- 
tory. Violin? The world is full of 
famous violinists. 

Then why overload the organ en- 
semble with flutes of the fattest, 
loudest, commonest tone-quality 
ever invented by man? 

Listen to our radios. If we like 
the tones coming through to us, it 
is a ten-to-one bet that the flute will 
not be loudly discernible in the en- 
semble. If we dislike it—anywhere 
from mild dislike to vehement dis- 
gust—it’s a ten-to-one bet that flutes 
dominate. 

Why do we continue to build 
flutes in our organs? A _ few of 
them are fine for solo effects, and a 
few of the mild ones are splendid in 
innumerable ways. But if we ex- 
amine the average small Swell Or- 
gan we'll find a Bourdon in that 
most damaging of all pitches. the. 
16’; the Great may include a 
Doppelfloete or—infinitely worse— 
a Tibia. Listen to broadcasting 
from almost any theater or similar 
studio still on the air, and these re- 
pulsive fat flutes dominate the whole 
thing; added to that injury is the 
insult of the blurbing Tremulant— 
regulated to be as vulgar as human 
ingenuity can devise. 

Our fine builders, when they have 
an opportunity to select the ensem- 
ble, will not include these flutes. 
They may add the Concert Flute, 
Flauto d’Amore, and the valuable 
Harmonic Flute (which in some as- 
pects is not a flute at all in effect 
but a spendid 4’ Diapason) and if an 
intelligent organist sticks to it he can 
even secure the Doppelfloete in spite 
of the bad reputation it has had by 
evil associations. 
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Listen to our orchestras. Not 
that we want the organ to ape the 
orchestra, but rather that we want 
the organ to live up to the finest 
ideals we can find. Does the flute 
dominate the orchestra? Does the 
flute ensemble of the orchestra ever 
dominate even in contrast passages 
for anything longer than an eight- 
measure sentence? An orchestra of 
flutes would be but a toy, and an an- 
noying toy at that. But an orchestra 
dominated by strings and wood- 
wind, with brass for climax, has 
forged forward to the throne and is 
universally bowed down to as the 
finest maker of the finest music 
known to man. 

t.s.b. 

What influence has a man? The 
answer depends upon two things, 
one of which is the standing he has 
earned among his fellow profession- 
als, and the other is his willingness 
to go out of his way to make his in- 
fluence felt. 

In that direction I fear we of the 
organ profession have done little. 
The great Rockefeller Center now 
being built in the heart of New York 
City would have taken organs built 
on proved specifications by builders 
of proved artistic merit if we of the 
organ profession had been,’ during 
the past ten years, voicing our in- 
dividual protests against the vul- 
garities of unlimited unified Tibias. 

How many organists have writ- 
ten a courteous note of protest to 
the sponsors of Amos and Andy, 
and the Goldbergs, and respectfully 
petitioned them to discontinue that 
grievous organ prelude and _ post- 
lude that now accompany their pro- 
grams? 

We cannot say these things do not 
concern us, for they do. Contracts 
such as the Rockefeller Center 
should be given only for the very 
finest products. Mr. Rockefeller 
probably took no interest in the pur- 
chase of organs, but if even ten 
splendid organists of national repute 
had laid the facts before him, his 
reputation for character and power 
is such as to convince us that the 
voice of competent advisors would 
have been consulted and obeyed. In 
no other art realm has good taste 
been so ignored. 

Theaters have in years gone by 
purchased splendid organs and they 
have purchased terrible ones; so 
have churches. Has any visitor to 








any theater anywhere ever dropped 
a note to the manager to point out 
that such early masters as Mr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Mr. Samuel Rotha- 
fel did not make the Tibia error 
when they were buying organs? Or 
that the 


Eastman Theater in 
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Rochester, one of the greatest of 
modern theaters, backed by un- 
limited wealth in both money and 
cultured counsel, rejected the Tibia 
organ and chose not a unified instru- 
ment but one built upon lines that 
had the endorsement of the organ 
profession ? 

Events of recent occurrence have 
proved only too conclusively what 
we have all tried to forget, namely 
that when unchampioned merit has 
a battle with championed mediocrity, 
mediocrity will win every time. And 
the plurality will be counted in 
millions, just as it was. 

t.s.b. 

I often wonder how many men 
and women could be counted as hav- 
ing gone to some church somewhere 
in the land because some organist, 
by a casual word or suggestion or 
bit of information, induced them to 
go. The church organist depends 
for his income entirely upon the 
church; but how much electioneer- 
ing does he undertake in an effort 
to induce his friends and neighbors 
to actually attend his church? I 
suppose we let George do that. 

In Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
they are giving Dr. John Finley 
Williamson the joy of his life, for 
they have with loud acclaim an- 
nounced that three Westminster 
Choir School pupils have been 
placed in charge of the music. As 
is usual with some churches and 
most newspapers, words are used 
with a carelessness that would put 
Ananias to shame. It’s not a 
Church Choir School nor even a 
School which Plymouth Church has 
organized. It’s an elaborate group 
of church choirs—a group Dr. Will- 
iamson would call Westminster-Plan 
Choirs. 

Three of Dr. Williamson’s pupils 
have been appointed to this one 
church. We hope the venture is a 
success. One of them is not only a 
pupil of Dr. Williamson and the 
Westminster Choir School, but has 
studied organ with such a master as 
Mr. Cari Weinrich, and is a pupil of 
the School of Sacred Music of Un- 
ion Theological Seminary. Their 
work at Plymouth will be to play 
the organ, a four-manual, and to di- 
rect and cultivate the choirs—an or- 
ganization extending all the way 
from the adult chorus down through 
the chapel choir, and the highschool 
choir, to the junior and junior-high 
choirs. Individual instruction in 
voice and piano will be given to the 
choristers in exchange for their ser- 
vices to the church. 

There has been something wrong 
in this famous old church. Its list 
of former ministers includes three 
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famous preachers; its list of former 
organists includes thirteen organists, 
eight of whom are nationally known. 
Now either these organists have 
been incompetent, which is unthink- 
able; or they have been so inter- 
fered with by the clergy and official 
boards of Plymouth that they were 
driven away; or they were so little 
valued by Plymouth that other 
churches easily obtained every one 
of them. Four of these nationally- 
famous organists are still living— 
and serving other churches. 

These are days of tormented 
nerves and warped judgments. It 
is easier to find fault with the other 
fellow than to work improvements 
in ourselves. This new move at 
Plymouth will hardly have vocifer- 
ous acclaim from those of us who 
have devoted our lives to the organ. 
We fear it is transferring too much 
attention to the wrong end of 
church-music directing. And we 
have not always been ready with a 
convincing answer for those who 
have pointed their fingers at us and 
said we could play the organ all 
right but were impossible choir- 
masters. They have said we neg- 
lected our choirs to the point where 
someone else had to come in and, 
over our heads or over our dead 
bodies, take expert care of the choir 
music of the churches. 

That charge, like many others, is 
only half true. What actually hap- 
pened was that, because of tre- 
mendous improvements in modern 
organ-building, plus certain other 
changes, the art of organ playing has 
made tremendous progress in the 
past decades whereas, because of al- 
most impossible circumstances, cor- 
responding improvement in choir 
work has not been possible. But it 
is rapidly becoming possible now. 

To mention but a trio of institu- 
tions in the thickly-populated east 
where choir-work is now as expert- 
ly taught as organ-playing always 
has been, we can name, in the order 
in which they were founded: First, 

The Guilmant Organ School, New 
York City, headed by Dr. Carl, 
whose development of his surround- 
ing faculty may perhaps be best il- 
lustrated by his latest appointment, 
that of Mr. Hugh Ross to develop 
practical choir-work all the way 
from individual lessons in voice 
training to that most important 
climax of all, ensemble choir sing- 
ing. Second, 

The Westminster Choir School, 
Princeton, N. J., headed by Dr. John 
Finley Williamson whose work has 
been the subject of many discussions 
in the recent issues of this magazine. 
Third, 
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“A brilliant virtuoso and interpreter of Bach. An artist of the first order.” 
—Dr. WiittaM C. Cart, Director of 
The Guilmant Organ School, New York. 
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Philips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
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The School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, headed by Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson who entered the field 
more recently and has pressed for- 
ward so vigorously that he has al- 
ready obtained the official sanction 
of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
for the creation of and conferring 
of the degree of Master of Sacred 
Music—incidentally a degree recog- 
nized in these pages whenever we 
find occasion to mention the name 
of a graduate who has earned it. 

Churches have long been provid- 
ing the means by which the organist 
can develop his art of organ playing 
to the highest perfection, but they 
are only beginning to dabble with 
the thought of providing the means 
to do the same degree of artistic 
work with a choir. Our greatest 
churches without exception have 
done nobly to provide funds for a 
choir of competent quantity and 
quality, and so far as we know every 
one of these churches has reached 
this stage of development under the 
guidance of a great organist, never 
once has it been achieved through 
the guidance of a great singer. The 
reason is that the latter simply can- 
not be done. 

So we heartily hope for success 
in the Plymouth venture. Plymouth 
has been a great many things to a 
great many people, but it has been 
typically a lecture platform and 
never a house of worship; being 
profoundly moved by a great pulpit 
orator is not worship of God, no 
matter how many times the orator 
might mention the name of God. 
Lately the trend has been toward the 
community center from which em- 
enates all that is fine and sterling 
in the upbuilding of the spirit of 
man. And in such surroundings, the 
extensive choral organizations, which 
undoubtedly will sing just as splen- 
didly and artistically as any group 
of non-professionals ever can, will 
admirably fill the bill for Plymouth 
Church. We hope the four-manual 
Plymouth organ will not be neg- 
lected, and we believe it will not be. 
A great community church, in a 
great community of homes, at last 
undertaking a great venture in cul- 
tivated community singing. Certain- 
ly this is a development worth 
watching and praising. 


—SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.— 
George Blake has been appointed to 
succeed Vernon Eville at St. An- 
drew’s P. E., where at the age of 
20 he directs a choir of 30 men and 
boys. Mr. Blake broadcasts over 
WJZ every Sunday at 8:00 a.m. 
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Events 


Forecast 
—DECEMBER— 
See also Advance-Program column. 
New York: 3, 7:30, Richmond 
sor N.A.O. meeting, Christ Church, 
New Brighton. 
Do.: 4, 38:00, 
Grace Church, 
Advent program. 
Do.: 11, 4:30, Ernest Mitchell, re- 
cital, Grace Church. 
Do.: 27, A.G.O. Christmas party, 
details to be later announced. 
Philadelphia: 5, 12, 19, Ernest 
White recitals, St. James’ Church. 
Seattle, Wash.: 4, 11, 18, 25, 2:00 
p-m., p.c.t., Frederick C. Feringer 
recitals, First Presbyterian, broad- 
cast KTW. See T.A.O., November, 
page 684, for programs. 
Washington, D. C.: 27-30, M.T. 
N.A. 54th annual meeting; Palmer 
Christian, committee chairman or- 
gan and choral music. 
—WORCESTER, MASS.— 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Leslie Jacobs of 
Wesley M. E. and Central Church 
have organized an extensive chil- 
dren’s choirs group patterned after 
the Flemington Children’s Choirs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs went to Flem- 
ington early this season to confer 
with Miss Vosseller whose ideas are 
incorporated in the new work. En- 
rollment is close to a hundred; fur- 
ther details will be given in a later 
issue. 





Ernest Mitchell, 
mouthly musicale, 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Staten Island, 
N. Y., for October, 1932. 

State of New York \ ss 
County of Richmond 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The American Organist 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443. Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Organ Inter- 
ests, Inc, New York, N. Y.; Editor, T. S. 
Buhrman; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give narnes and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
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1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
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Richmond, N. Y., and T. S. Buhrman, Rich- 
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(Seal) Charles A. Wood. 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1932) 
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—THERAMIN— 
George W. Kemmer in St. George’s 
New York, used the theramin in ad- 
dition to organ on some of the 
hymns at the afternoon services late 
in November. The dynamic 
strength was kept down for the first 
services, but when later released it 
had the effect of a descant. 


—FINE PRINTING— 

Any recitalist interested in using 
typography artistically will do well 
to secure copies of the printed pro- 
grams of Ernest White. Typography 
is an art, just as organ building— 
and we presume the typographer 
joins the builder in lamentation over 
the average purchaser’s indifference 
to the expert’s advice. 


—ROUEN, FRANCE— 
Virgil Fox, youthful virtuoso of 
Peabody, Baltimore, now in Paris 
for study, went to Rouen Nov. 6 for 
a day of the four-weeks’ festival and 
was invited by Albert Dupre, father 
of the distinguished composer, to 
play the 4m Cavaille-Coll in St. 
Ouen’s (see T.A.O. for April 1925) 
for the two major masses of the day. 
In the afternoon he heard Andre 
Marchal in recital on the 17th cen- 
tury organ in St. Nicaise, and in the 
evening he had dinner with the 
senior Dupre’s and played their 2m 
residence organ—a _  Cavaille-Coll 
with 16’ reed in the pedal. 


—GREAT NECK, L. I— 
The residence of Dr. Preston Pope 
Satterwhite was completely de- 
stroyed by fire Nov. 8. Newspapers 
first said the organ was to blame, 
but when it was proved that the 
feedlines had been turned off for 
the winter they then said it was the 
oil-burner in the basement. It was 
not the oil-burner, which was proved 
by the discovery that there never 
was an oil-burner in the place. 

The organ was one of the few 
really large residence organs in the 
world; it was first built as a 3m to 
plans of Edwin Welte and M. E. 
Roy Burnham, of the Welte com- 
pany, undergoing many additions, 
the last made in 1926 to plans of 
Mr. Burnham, R. P. Elliot, and Dr. 
T. Tertius Noble, making it a 4m 
with Echo. The organ (costing 
$75,000) was completely destroyed, 
but is to be replaced by the W. W. 
Kimball Co. with a modern Kimball- 
Welte that will surpass even the 
original in size and quality. 

The Great Hall of the Satterwhite 
residence, one of the show-places of 
the Metropolitan district, was fam- 
ous for its musicales, and many of 
the world’s greatest artists played 
and sang there. 
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All Alone? 


Or is there a whole Army working with you? 


Christmas-Gift 
Certificates 


are now available (without cost) 
to teachers and others who at the 
holiday season want to send a 
subscription to their pupils or 
friends. There is no better way 
for a teacher’to broaden the view- 
point of his pupil than by thus in- 
teresting him in the whole profes- 
sion. A very special rate is avail- 
able for this purpose. 


The man who would hope to go very far today all alone, 


without benefit of knowing what other workers in his own 


field are discovering in the practise of the same profession, 


would indeed be an optimist. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


magazine brings to your reading-table twelve times a year 


that wider viewpoint that comes only from a sure knowl- 


edge of the ideas and experiences of innumerable other 


workers and experimenters in the realms of the organ. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 467 City Hall Station, New York | 
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ART OF ORGAN BUILDING. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

9 x 13, 2 volumes, 1358 pages, $150.00. 

Now in rare-book class. 
CHURCH ORGAN. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 8, 108 pages, $2.00. 

Voicing, tuning, Diapason Chorus, etc. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN. 

By Dr. Wm. H. Barnes, 

7 x 10, 341 pages, $7.50. 

Mechanics of modern organ building. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS. 

By J. I. Wedgwood. 

6 x 9, 190 pages, $3.25. 

The old standard, still popular. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
ELECTRIC ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 199 pages, $4.25. 

Modern British organ building. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
MODERN ORGAN. 

By Ernest M. Skinner. 

7 x 11, 48 pages, $1.25. 

A few specialties discussed. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
MODERN ORGAN STOPS. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, $2.75. 

England’s best dictionary. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
ORGAN STOPS. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

6 x 9, 294 pages, $2.50. 

Best dictionary ever published. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 


Choir Work 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRE- 
By Henry Coward. TATION. 
6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75. 

Invaluable to organists. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE a 
By Arthur L. Manchester. TION. 
5 x 8, 92 pages, $1.25. 

Invaluable aid in choir-tone work. 
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T.A.O. readers. 


The best book in the world is of no use if the man who wants it cannot 


when he wants it. This listing is maintained as a service to 


JUNIOR CHOIR HELPS AND SUGGES- 
By Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller. TIONS. 
7 x 10, 28 pages, $1.00. 

A gold-mine of information and help. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 

SONG THE SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL 
By Crystal Waters. STUDY. 
7 x 10, 135 pages, $2.00. 

Gives organists fine vocal knowledge. 

TUNING-UP EXERCISES. 

By Harper C. Maybee. 
7x11, 14 pages, 25c. 
To improve the choir’s tone. 


Practical Organ Work 


FIRST STEPS IN EAR TRAINING. 
By Cuthbert Harris. 
9 x 12, 21 pages, 75c. 
Practical exercises for self-help. 
MANUAL OF MODULATION, 
By Preston Ware Orem. 
5 x 7, 44 pages, 40c. 
For beginners, practical examples. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
By Morris and Ferguson, READING. 
8 x 11, 110 pages, $3.75. 
Music for sight-reading development. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
5 x 8, 95 pages, $1.50. 
With examples, a practical work. 
TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson. PLAYING. 
10 x 13, 257 pages, $5.00. 
Modern instruction book by a master. 


Theory 


ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND 

By E. G. Richardson. ORGAN 

6 x 9, 157 pages, $2.50. 

Acoustics of orchestral instruments. 
ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 68 pages, $2.50. 

How fugues have been built. 
FUGUE WRITING. 

By A. Madeley Richardson. 

6 x 9, 90 pages, $1.50. 

An instruction book on fugue-form. 
ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC. 

By Harry F. Fay. 

4x 7, 87 pages, 75c. 

Explicit illustrations .and directions. 


The list includes only such books as T.A.O. editors 
and reviewers consider especially worthy of endorsement. 


STUDIES IN FUGUE-WRITING. 

By Frederick C. Mayer. 

9 x 12, 37 pages, $2.50. 

Writing fugues on Bach examples. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIORS. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 80 pages, $1.00. 

Superb explanations for beginners. 


Historical 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 

By Arms and Arms. 

9 x 12, 229 pages, $20.00. 

An art-book of great inspiration. 
COMPLETE BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 

By Scholes and Earhart. CIANS. 

5 x 8, 411 pages, $2.50. 

Delightful history of musicians. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 

By Louis C. Elson. 

7 x 10, 423 pages, $6.00. 

The best in its class. 
HOUSE OF GOD. 

By Ernest H. Short. 

7 x 10, 340 pages, $7.50 

Splendid review of church architecture. 
ORGAN IN FRANCE. 

By Wallace Goodrich. 

6 x 9, 169 pages, $3.00. 

Handsome book, delightful, informative. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART. 

By Watson Lyle. 

5 x 7, 210 pages, $1.25. 

Full of informative materials. 


Church-Service Work 


CHURCH WORSHIP BOOK. 

By Charles Wolcott Merriam. 

6 x 8, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Modern church-service programs, 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By J. H. Arnold. 

7 x 10, 173 pages, $4.25. 

Clear, masterful, concise information. 
PLAINSONG SERVICE BOOK. 

By Ernest Douglas. 

6 x 9, 47 pages, 60c. 

Accompaniments for Gregorian melodies, 
PRACTICAL CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC. 

By Reginald L. McAIl. 

6 x 8, 237 pages, $2.20. 

For Sunday-School pianists, etc. 
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—GUNTHER RAMIN— 
Our Frontispiece shows the man 
who is credited with being the great- 
est living German concert-organist. 
Mr. Ramin will soon arrive in 
America for a nation-wide recital 
tour under the management of Ber- 
nard R. LaBerge, devoting January 
and February to concert engage- 
ments that will cover the entire 
country and include Canada. 

In view of the recent discussion 
of how German organists consider 
Bach should be played, and what is 
the proper organ to build and regis- 
tration to choose for the best inter- 
pretation of Bach, Mr. Ramin’s visit 
can be considered one of the most 
important events of the decade. 


—A. LESLIE JACOBS— 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs as co-directors 
took the Chancel Choir of 95 voices 
to Boston Oct. 36 for a concert in 
Lecture Hall of the Public Library, 
before an audience of 500 that filled 
the auditorium. In the evening Mr. 
Jacobs’ choir of Wesley M. E. gave 
a program in Copley Church to a 
crowded house. The Worcester 
churches gave their choirs leave to 
depart for Boston after the morning 
services, excusing them from the 
evening services. 


—PHILADELPHIA 
N. Lindsay Norden will direct his 
Brahms Chorus in Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio” Dec. 5, and in Saint- 
Saens’ “Samson and_ Delilah” 
April 4. 








THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONAL 


Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
614, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 





$1.50 postpaid 
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—HOLLYWOOD— 
Charles M. Courboin perhaps holds 
the record of being the first con- 
cert organist to be feted by stars 
of the motion-picture world. He 
was entertained prior to his Hol- 
lywood recital at a luncheon and 
reception at the home of one of the 
leaders of the motion-picture 
world, with such guests as Joan 
Crawford, Ramon Navarro, Wal- 
lace Beery, Ricardo Cortes, etc., 
Mr. Courboin has been playing to 
capacity audiences and winning 
universal praise at every perform- 
ance. 


—ERNEST MITCHELL— 
Philips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
presented Ernest Mitchell, of Grace 
Church, New York City, in a recital 
on the Casavant in the new Chapel 
on Nov. 30. 
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A scheme in music culture that 
should be thought well of by all 
progressive organists has been in- 
stituted in another city. The first 
meeting was held Nov. 9, at which 
time one of the group played 
Reubke’s Sonata and Ritter’s Am 
Sonata before a small group of or- 
ganists. These organists have join- 
ed one another in an effort for self- 
advancement whereby organ litera- 
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The University 
of Michigan 


Professor ot Organ and 
University Organist 


Bernard LaBerge Concert Management 
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Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 














Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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ture that ‘s unavailable for church 
services can be performed. It is 
planned to hold the meetings each 
week, passing from one church to 
another. 

The new organ in St. Adelbert’s 
Church, Hyde Park, was opened 
Nov. 5, with a program under the 
direction of the organist, John 
Rakiecoiz. It was also the first an- 
niversary of the opening of the main 
auditorium. 

On Nov. 9, in Medford, at the 
home of her parents, Miss Jean 
Livingston was married to the Rev. 
A. Z. Conrad. Mr. Conrad has been 
the pastor of the Park Street Con- 
gregational for many years. Miss 
Livingston resigned her position as 
organist at Wellesley Hills Con- 
gregational to become his bride. She 
was also the summer organist sev- 
eral seasons at Park Street. 
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The 100th anniversary of Perkins 
Institution for the Blind was 
solemnly celebrated. The organ 
(already described) was given by 
the Alumni. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Charles W. Lindsay of 
Canada who contributed one-half 
the cost of the instrument. Organ 
recital by Homer C. Humphrey, 
John E. Hartwell, Edward W. Jen- 
kins, and William E. Zeuch. At the 
age of 19 Mr. Lindsay lost his sight ; 
he graduated at the Institution as a 
piano tuner, but later became a suc- 
cessful merchant in Montreal. The 
music department has 45 music 
rooms, 67 pianos; the old 3m organ 
is now being supplanted by the new 
instrument. The choir sings from 
memory, under the direction of Ed- 
win. L. Gardiner, a long list of an- 
thems and choral works with won- 
derful precision, beauty of tone, and 








the HALL ORGAN Company. 
craft. 


Branches at 
222 Seaman Avenue, 
New York City. 


1250 Buhrer Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


619 North Fifth Ave., 


Palos Verdes Est., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








HALL ORGANS 





Ask a HALL craftsman how many separate parts make up the average 
organ and he will reply with a gesture of helpless resignation. They 
number thousands. Yet let one tiny part be missing or out of line and 
he will spot it instantly. Some evidence of this maze of complicated 
mechanism is shown in this view of a corner of the assembly room of 
It is here that workmanship becomes 
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Maywood Chicago, IIl. 
63rd and Chestnut St. BUILDERS OF 
Philadelphia, Pa. PIPE ORGANS 
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matchless shading. 

The new Memorial Chapel at 
Harvard University was dedicated 
on Armistice Day, when the build- 
ing was crowded. Bishop Lawrence 
took the leading part. The organ 
will be later described. 

Rev. Don Anselm Hughes, British 
cleric and composer, preached Nov. 
13 at the Church of St. John, Bea- 
con Hill, at which time his arrange- 
ments of the Asperges me, the In- 
troit, and other of the Propers were 
sung, as also his Missa Sancti Bene- 
diciti, under the direction of Everett 
Titcomb. Fr. Hughes is an officer 
in the International Plain Song and 
Mediaeval Music Society. 

Sunday afternoon organ recitals 
are now being given in the “Old 
Ship” Church (oldest in the coun- 
try), Hingham, by Miss Edith 
Lang; St. Paul’s, Dedham, by Ar- 
thur Ryder; Trinity Church, Fran- 
cis W. Snow; and at Emmanuel 
Church, by Albert W. Snow. Un- 
doubtedly there are others. 


—CLEVELAND A.G.0.— 
The chapter, Paul Allen Beymer 
dean, has announced its meetings for 
Dec. 13, Jan. 11, Feb. 1 (Gunther 
Ramin recital), March, and April. 
That’s preparation for you. So far 
as data permit the chapter’s activi- 
ties will be given in our Events- 
Forecast column each month. 


—COVINGTON, KY.— 

St. Mary’s Cathedral has contracted 
for a 3-61 Wicks installation con- 
sisting of a 3-45 in the south tran- 
sept and a 2-16 in the sanctuary, 
both to be controlled by two exactly 
duplicate consoles in transept and 
sanctuary. The Great will be on 
334” wind, the Swell and on 4”. 
The action is entirely electric, no 
assistance from pneumatics. 








A Service to T. A. O. Readers 4 


Organ in France 
by Wallace Goodrich 


$3.00 net postpaid 


A handsome book, delightful and 
informative, dealing with a study 
of French organs and giving 
stoplists.and photographs of many 
of the most famous Parisian in- 
struments, with photographs of 
the organists who reigned supreme 
in Paris when the author wrote 
his book (1917). Supplement 
contains a Glossary of French 
terms and designations relating to 
the organ. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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—FERNANDO GERMANI— 
The new Casavant in the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, 
was dedicated in recital by Fernando 
Germani early this season, who also 
opened the Casavant in Eaton Audi- 
torium, Toronto, and followed with 
a recital in Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. In all three in- 
stances Mr. Germani played to pack- 
ed and enthusiastic audiences. His 
bookings are made under the expert 
direction of Bernard R. LaBerge. 


—COVER PLATE 

No more appropriate cover plate 
could be had for the Christmas issue 
than the one showing where an 
American organ is now rapidly be- 
ing completed ia the Holy City. The 
view is that from one of the bal- 
conies of the new Y.M.C.A. build- 
ings in Jerusalem, looking across 
one of the buildings of the group, 
over to the hills of the Holy City. 

The organ is a 4-49-2872 Austin, 
and the stoplist will be found in 
April T.A.O. of this year; further 
data are to be found in the May 
issue. The installation was made by 
Ferd, Rassmann of the Austin or- 
ganization, who made the installa- 
tions in St. George’s, New York, St. 
Matthew’s, Hanover, etc. 

The organ is to be used not only 
for religious services but for rec- 
reational programs as well. 
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—PAUL BENNYHOFF— 
Mr. Bennyhoff left his home in the 
east late last month by motor for 
his winter home on the Pacific 
Coast, stopping at San Antonio and 
El Paso for recitals there, booked by 
his manager, Bernard R. LaBerge. 
Mr. LaBerge is undoubtedly pre- 
senting more fine recitals by concert 
organists this season than America 
has ever had in any former year. 

—OLD ST. PAUL’S— 
Herbert Ralph Ward is giving re- 
citals every Tuesday at 1:00 in St. 
Paul’s, down town, New York City. 
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—LYNCHBURG, VA.— 
James Womble has been appointed 
to St. Paul’s Church where he has 
a chorus of 45 and a new 4m Kil- 
gen. For some years Mr. Womble 
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Choral Technique and Interpretation 
by Henry Coward’ 


6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75 net postpaid 


In our opinion the finest book ever published to aid the choirmaster. The 
Author speaks the truth when he says, “There is no padding or mere 
theorizing in the book. Everything written is the outcome of living ex- 
perience, and has stood the test of many years’ trial.” We believe this 
book will be of tremendous practical help to every young choirmaster and 
to innumerable mature musicians who direct choirs. It is the sort of a 
book that will be referred to again and again at the beginning of each new 
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Organ Chimes 


Pure bell tones. Perfect, permanent pitch. 
Blends with all other organ stops. 

Liberty “Grade A” Temple Chimes and 
Liberty Temple Harp may be added to any 
organ, new or old. Consult your organ 


The KOHLER-LIEBICH Company 


Chicago, IIl. 


Oberlin Conservatory 


A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


BRUCE H. DAVIS 
GEORGE O. LILLICH 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 
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Organ Music for Christmas 
Novello’s Albums for the Organ No. 8 
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For one hundred and twelve years 
Pilcher Organs have been manu- 
factured without interruption 
under the active guidance of the 
Pilcher family and have rendered 
a service outstanding in the an- 
nals of organ making. We solicit 
your inquiry. Henry Pilcher’s 
Sons, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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was organist of a New York City 
church, returning to his native 
city, Richmond, Va., some seasons 
ago for church and radio work. 
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Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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—CARL WEINRICH— 

The unusual and perhaps inexpli- 
cable success Mr. Weinrich had in 
starting his November Bach recitals 
in St. George’s, New York, with an 
almost full house and adding to it 
with each new recital until this large 
auditorium was virtually packed, has 
induced many suggestions that he be 
sent on tour of the larger cities not 
for individual recitals but for a 
series of Bach programs. 
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—CHRISTIAN IN N. Y. C— 
Palmer Christian has been an- 
nounced as the recitalist on the 
Aeolian-Skinner in the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin to be completed 
early in January. On his trip east 
he will play two recitals in Ohio, 
under the management of Bernard 
R. LaBerge. 

—E. POWER BIGGS— 

The 4-66 Welte-Kimball in Church 
of the Covenant, Boston, is being 
presented in a series of five monthly 
recitals by E. Power Biggs, under 
the management of Bernard R. 
LaBerge who is sending Mr. Biggs 
on a tour of eastern and mid-west- 
ern states during February. 
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Fugue Writing 
by 


A. Madeley Richardson 


A most attractive, informative, 
and complete exposition of all the 
elements of a fugue, written to 
give the student a better under- 
standing of the fugue, or to en- 
able him to write fugues for him- 
self. 6 x 9, 90 pages, profusely 
illustrated. 


$1.50 postpaid 
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PROGRAM MUSIC 
COMPOSITIONS OF R. DEANE SHURE 
FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Of special use to church organists 
are the organ compositions of Mr. 
Shure who has published the follow- 

ing works: 
Across the Infinite: 
Wings of Light 
Willow-Whisper 
Weeping Mary 
Wilderness March 
Cloud of Sinai 
Cypress Groves of Lebanon 
Kidron Brook of Sorrow 
Peace 
Peace of God 
Shadow Mountain 
Spirit Wind 
Through Palestine: 
By the Pool of Bethesda 
By the Sea of Galilee 
Mt. Hermon 
In the Garden of Gethsemane 
Villa Maria by the Sea 
Voice of Descending Dove 
Wailing Wall 
All the above are publications of 
J. Fischer & Bro. Mr. Shure for 
the past eleven years has been or- 
ganist of Mt. Vernon Place M. E., 
Washington, D. C., where he plays 
a 3-47 Pilcher and directs a chorus 
of 60 voices. His list of compo- 
sitions covers a wide field, including 
the ms. septet for two flutes, four 
strings, and piano. 
—JOHN JOSEPH BIGGS— 
The third son of Richard Keys 


W.A. Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 








Liturgy 
Assistance and advice in service 
and pageant matters 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 
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Biggs of Hollywood made his debut 
Oct. 18, and we shout hooray and 
congratulations. John Joseph has 
five sisters and a mother and father 
held in warm affection by all who 
know them. 
—VIRGIL FOX— 

The brilliant young graduate of 
Peabody Conservatory is spending 
the year in Paris, studying with 
Marcel Dupre. 

—LOUIS R. DRESSLER— 
Mr. Dressler, well known to many 
organists of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, died at his home in Jersey 
City, N. J., Nov. 8, from a heart 
attack suffered a week earlier. Mr. 
Dressler served as organist for 
many years with various churches, 
all in the New York territory, and 
was with All Saints Unitarian for 
sixteen years. Oct. 29 he made his 
last trip to C. H. Ditson & Co.’s 
office where he has long been head 
of the church music department ; 
he had been with the firm for forty 
years. His wife died in 1907. He 
is survived by his son, Louis Rich- 
ard Dressler. 








J oseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 





Pomona College 


Claremont, California 
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—EIGENSCHENK— 
Edward Eigenschenk’s November 
engagements were: 

1. First Presb., Wabash, Ind. 
15. Wheaton College. 

17. Hope College. 

18. St. Cecilia Society, Grand 

Rapids. 

30. First Baptist, Elgin, IIl. 
And two recitals weekly, Chapel 
of the University of Chicago. 








Hugh McAmis 


F.A.G.0. 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 


All Saints’ Episcopal Church 
Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York 














Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, 
REPAIRED and REBUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 


Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 ~ 
MOtt Haven 9-0807 




















Temporary Address: 








Charles Raymond Cronham 
CONCERT ORGANIST and CONDUCTOR 
Seven and one-half years, MUNICIPAL OrGANIsT, Portland, Maine 


Five vears, Conbuctor, Portland Municipal Orchestra 
Four years, ORGANIST, Dartmouth College 


80 West Alpine St., Newark, N. J. 


























Gustav F. Dourinc 
DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


INVITES 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DoHRING 


ROOM 523, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—DANBURY, CONN.— ing is the schedule for the winter’s provement. The type of service 
Sherman J. Kreuzburg of St. James’ events beginning with the October music has vastly improved. With- 
Church is presenting a series of recital by Miss Carpenter: out doubt the choir is more efficient ; 
monthly musicales for the purpose Miss Lilian Carpenter, recital the number of paid members in the 
of giving the community a greater Hugh McAmis, recital men’s section has increased. We 
share in the benefit of the Skinner “The Messiah,” (annual event) have an additional rehearsal every 
organ installed last season. Follow- Epiphany Pageant, a miracle play week; the choir library has grown 








Warren D. Allen 


Stanford University 








with much choral music 

Choir concert 

Paul Callaway and Andrew 
Teitjen 

Moore’s “Darkest Hour” 

Choral Evensong 

“This is the beginning of my fifth 
year here,” comments Mr. Kreuz- 
burg, “and I can look back on many 
things and note considerable im- 








Paul Allen Beymer 
Organist and Choirmaster 


The Temple, Cleveland 


Choirmaster 


Christ Episcopal Church 
Shaker Village 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Music Emeritus 
Western Reserve University 


1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 














Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 








Grace LEEDs DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 


Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 


Studio: 





Mus. Bac. 

19 Perry St., New York City ; 7 re 

PITTSBURGH PENNA. St. John’s Colony Organist-Musical 
Director 











Marshall E. Bretz 


RECITALS 
Methodist Episcopal Church 








GEORGE HEnrRy Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 











87% ; and last but certainly not least, 
a 3-46 Skinner has replaced the 
former organ.” 

No, a guardian angel did not drop 
money into Mr. Kreuzburg’s hands 
and merely tell him to spend it; he 
had not only to provide the ideas and 
the program but also to be instru- 
mental in providing the means to 
carry on this great schedule. 

—EATON, OHIO— 
St. Paul’s M. E., restored after seri- 
ous damage by fire, was rededicated 
Oct. 23; Pilcher rebuilt the 2m 
organ. 


C. Harold Einecke 


Organist and Chotrmaster 
Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-manual Skinner 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 














KENNETH EPPLER 


Woodlawn Heights 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 

















Coatesville Choral Society 


West Chester 
State Teachers College 


Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church ||: 








West Chester Pennsylvania Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. Organist and Director of Choir 
Cathedral of the 
William E. Bretz Clarence Dickinson Immaculate Conception 
MUS. DOC. PORTLAND OREGON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Director, 
First Baptist Church 


Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 














Row.anp W. DunHAM 
F.A.G.O. 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
































ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK. LEssons 











Frederick W. Goodrich 














Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 














Horace M. Hollister 


M. S. M. 


Associate Organist 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 


Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 
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, . Amateur Joinery in the Home drawings, done with finest skill. 
Audsley Memorial Library Art of Chromo-Lithography Truly a great man. 
Thanks to the watchful eye and gen- Art of Organ Building —READING, PA.— 
erosity of Mr. William Hamilton of Handbook of Christian Symbol- A new conservatory has been estab- 
New York City the Audsley Library ism lished, with N. Lindsay Norden of 
has been enriched by a copy of Dr. Keramic Art of Japan Philadelphia teaching organ, sight- 
Audslev’s famous Keramic Art of Organ of the Twentieth Century singing, and theory. 
Japan. Organ Stops 
; “9 ‘ Temple of Tone 
The book is 8 x 11, 300 pages, Pp , 
with 32 plates, most of them a Full In par rgpoesed left or. Joun V. PEARSALL 
. f amazing Renae = de- seven published works on the arts, : Z 
ag vere preg ety pegeosten “+ including such wide variety as Or- Organist-Choirmaster, 
voted to the marks and monograms it Building, Colour in Dress, Mis- : 
of Japanese pottery, with Dr sal Painting, Polychromatic Turn- Arlington, N. J. 
Audsley’s usual thoroughness for re- 8 etc. He devoted seven years to Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 


the production of his Art of Organ 


search and corroboration. The pre- a 8 : ‘gs Sag 
Building, including its innumerable 


face is dated, “Liverpool, Christmas, 
1880.” 

The Library is in possession of 
the following of Dr. Audsley’s own 

















G.Darlington Richards 


Tuonnome Luanp Organist--Choir Master 











works: ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
. : NEW YORK 
Ray HAstInGs 168 Walnut Street Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
wasp Newtonville Massachusetts Ten-Lesson Course in 
Organ Recitals Boy Choir Training 
Instruction 











Official Organis1 
Philharmonic 











Organist at Sesquicentennial 




















tay ecco LaVahn K. Maesch F. W. Riesberg 
vrs Recitals and Instruction nes “as 

| Lawrence Conservatory naoadtiin. 
A. LESLIE JAcoBs of Music Bene 





APPLETON WISCONSIN Telephone Circle 7-4500 





Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, Edith E Sackett 
































W : ° 

Ona, ae Cary F, MUELLER Organist and Director of Music 
Organist and Director of Music Fort George 
Central Presbyterian Church, Presbyterian Church 

WaLtTer B. KENNEDY Montclair, N. J. 187th St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 








Organist and Choir Director 














First Presbyterian Church . 


Oakland, California GordonBalch Nevin JAMEs E. SCHEIRER 


Kimball 4-67 ° . 
director of music 


SALEM REFORMED 








Westminster College 















































h l ‘ CHURCH 
Charlotte Klein a ence” 
F.AGO. New Wilmington Pa. Harrisburg, Penna. 
Recitals - Instruction 
St. Margaret’s Church Witiarp Irvine Nevins FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
oa M. Mus., F.A.G.0. 
Washington, D. C. baal . : 
Dedications — Recitals — Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Festivals Instruction, Organ, Piano 
Address. Guilmant Organ School, 27 West 72nd Street 
17 East Eleventh Street, New York City 
Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT Now York Cle itis aunt 





























Recitals and Instruction 








| 
| a * 
| “Cheveand, Obi Arthur W. Poister | 


‘University of Redlands, California 
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—CHICAGO COURSE— 
Frank Van Dusen of the American 
Conservatory has added to the 
courses for church organists Dr. 
George L. Tenney who conducts a 
laboratory choir composed of the 








Harold Schwab 


Lasell Junior College 
All Souls Church, Lowell 


Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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students in his classes and thereby 
teaches tone production, diction, and 
all other important elements in good 
choral work. The course includes 
also the common studies essential to 
church work—literature, conducting, 
history, etc. Dr. Tenney as organ- 
ist of the New First Congregational, 
Chicago, has five choirs composed of 
a total of almost 400 members. 
The most important element in 
the success of the average church 
organist is his ability to secure fine 
vocal tone from his chorus, be it 
volunteer or paid. Mr. Van Dusen 
in providing competent instruction 





Herman F. Siewert 
F.A.G.O. 
Organist, Knowles Memorial Chapel 
Rollins College 
Winter Park, Florida 


ganist- Director 


Or, 
All Saints Episcopal Church 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 











Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 














ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 


Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 














Haro_p TowER 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


St. Marxk’s Pro-CaTHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















Frederick M. Smith 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Incarnation Lutheran 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York 











LATHAM TRUE 


Organist and Dean of Music 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alto, California 




















Theodore Strong 


Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 
SHELL HAPPYTIME PROGRAMS 
Pacific Coast Network CBS 
Organ Studio: 1040 Geary Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 





ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.O. 
Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 


Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 


























FIRMIN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 


2520 Madison Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 








CorNELIUS VAN REES 
Organist and Director of Music, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recitals and Instruction 
in voice and organ. 
Address 

Baptist Temple, 3rd Ave. and 

Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Tel TRiangle 5-4127 









































ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 


F. A. G. O. 
Recitals | Calvary Church, Memphis Lessons 
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under Dr. Tenney’s laboratory- 
choir composed of the students them- 
selves is thus attacking the prob- 
lems most of the students must face 
when they undertake actual church 
work. 

—ROSS HASTINGS— 
The 17-year-old son of Dr. Ray 
Hastings is this season taking some 
of his father’s preludial recitals in 
Temple Baptist, Los Angeles; Oct. 
23 he played Bach’s Gm Prelude and 
Fugue, Franck’s Verset, Mailly’s In- 
vocation, and his father’s Symphonic 
Prelude. 

—PARIS— 

Marcel Dupre gave the dedicatory 
recital on the new 57-stop Cavaille- 
Coll organ in Theatre Pigalle, Oct. 
15; his Ballade Am, Op. 30 for or- 
gan and piano was played, Mar- 
guerite Dupre pianist. 








PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 


New Haven, Conn. 














ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 
Studio: Flemington, N. J. 














Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.O. 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


New CASTLE PENNSYLVANIA 














Hobart Whitman 


F. A. G. O 


Organist and Choirmaster 


First Presbyterian Church 


Director of Music 


Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE NortH CAROLINA 


Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Boston Mass. 












































a) ome of us must prosper 


Is the wish-bone as useful as 


CHance plays a big part—sometimes. 
Those who want, may trust in chance. But it 
would seem that there are better methods for 
the majority of us. 


Real service has always brought its rewards; 
we may expect it to continue. Therefore if we 
give more work, better work, and more original 
thought to our respective jobs today we may in 
return expect to be among those who of neces- 
sity must prosper tomorrow. 


The world will probably never dispense with 
organs and organists. Not that organ music is 
essential, but rather—and we can be thankful 
for that—that it is enjoyable. Men can live 
without listening to organs and organists—but 
they’d rather listen now and then. Perhaps we 
can so build our organs, select our programs, 
and perfect the musical side of our art that men 
will not only find organ music occasionally de- 
sirable but altogether delightful. 


And that’s all we have to do to insure that we 
individually shall be among those who of neces- 
sity must be prospering next year and the years 
tocome. It makes no difference to fate whether 
we manufacture chewing-gum, cough-drops, or 
organs; all that matters is that whatever we 
manufacture we so conduct our processes that 
the thing we sell gives real pleasure to some 
part of the great wide public—and the greater 
and wider that public, the greater will be our 
share of success and prosperity in 1942. 


Men glory in achievements and in the will to 
succeed. We all like to see the man who minds 
his own business so diligently that he never finds 
time to bury himself in remorse and read tirades 





the back-bone ? 


against the rest of the world because he is un- 
appreciated. 


There will always be organs and organists. 
There’s not a man among us but wishes there 
were not quite so many of either. We all wish 
the inferior product might be eliminated. But 
inferior products always spell their own doom; 
they die out soon enough. 


It’s for each one of us to say whether we in- 
dividually propose to be among the prosperous 
in 1942 or among the forgotten. The wish- 
bone will help, but the back-bone will do a great 
deal more. Those who turn their backs and run 
—or stay at home when it rains—never seem to 
earn quite the top positions in life. It’s not al- 
together inexplicable that the man or firm who 
can carry on through January blizzards as in 
the palmy days of June somehow stands higher 
with the rest of us when we have a contract to 
let or a job to be done. 


Did our greatest organists jump overnight into 
the foremost positions they enjoy among ts to- 
day—or did they earn it by decades of steady, 
persistent, intelligent effort? Did the organ 
builders who stand highest in the quality of 
their 1932 product acquire that rating by mere- 
ly wishing for it or claiming it? They worked 
steadily and persistently for years and proved 
to the rest of us that they could keep their heads 
and maintain their quality irrespective of the 
difficulties of competition or the sometimes 
equally grave difficulties of prosperity. 


Some of us must prosper next year 


Don’t trust to luck ~ Let’s base it on service 


— THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
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American Flag, Mr. Brant, 356 
Another Victim, 431 
Candle-Light Service, 56 

By Paul E. Grosh, 121 
Choir Broadcasts, 178 
Choirmastership, Dr. Eversden, 181 
By Miss Titcomb, 241 
Cathedral Precedent, 120 
Episcopal Instruction, 310 
Germantown Series, 312 
Great 75%, Mr. Chance, 686 
Jewish Service, Mr. Dunkley, 116 
Job-Hunting Ethics, 697 
Marks, Dr. J. C., Honored, 167 
New York Choir, 289,504 
Organist’s Schedule, 693 
Quivira Choir, Mr. Galbraith, 355 
Right Wins, 111 
Some Details, Miss Andrew, 117 
Thriving Church, Mr. Lindsay, 163 
Want a Position, 241 


a 
RECITAL & ENTERTAINMENT 
Bach Orgelbuchlein Series, 39 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 619 
Municipal Recitals: 
Chattanooga, 552 
By Miss Thankful Everett - 
Portland, 236,292,366 
San Antonio, 41 
San Francisco, 292 
Springfield, 103 
Topeka, 41 
Summary, 424 
Old Cantor in Leipzig, 746 
By T. Scott Buhrman 
Personal Experience, Mr. Dorr, 498 
Program Idea, 172 
By Walter G. Reynolds 
Recitals as You See Them, 358 
Recitals for 25 Years, 105 
Something Unique in Recitals, 677 
Ten Years of Farnam-Weinrich, 740 
University on the Air, 104 
What we are Doing, 497 
By Herman F. Siewert 


PROGRAMS 
Advance Programs, 43,112,184,251, 
Allen, Bach Series, 40 683,745. 
Baldwin, 25-year Summary, 105 
Bozyan, Bach Series, 168 
Christian, Tour Programs, 107 
Fairclough, Radio Programs, 104 
Farnam-Weinrich Series, 740 
Feringer, Frederick C., 684 
Greenfield, Alfred M., 745 
Musicales, 43, 202, 268, 281,365,425, 
555,742. 
Quimby, Arthur W., 619 
Recital Programs, 44,74,142,232,239, 
293 363,427 495,506 ,554,621,683,742. 
Riemenschneider, Albert, 745 
Waldorf Series, 302 
Weinrich, Bach Series, 40 
Brahms-Vierne, 43 
St. George Series, 683 
White, Ernest, 168 
Zeuch, William E., 677 


Jun. 321-384. 


May 257-320. 
Dec. 105-768. 


Nov. 641-704. 


POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
Allen’s Radio Recitals, 425 
Back from Tour, Mr. Yarroll, 697 
Carnegie Hall, 553 
Challenge, 690 
Christian Series, 296 
Coming Back? Mr. Tann, 125 
Connell, John, Tour, 124 
Dose of Modernism, Mr. Lindsay, 
Karg-Elert, Mr. Skinner, 175 = 296 
Koch, Dr. Caspar, Summary, 688 
Kroeger Program, Mr. Wismar, 689 
LaBerge Concert Plans, 306 
Program-Making, Dr. Spaeth, 232 
Program Music, 758 
Suggestion, Mr. Kennedy, 104 
Waldorf Series, 240 
What They Want, 748 


COLUMNS & FEATURES 
Audsley Memorial Library, 691,760 
Corrections, 33, 49, 107,109,111,281, 

317 ,437,445,569,612. 
Cover Plate, 115,373,442,692,756. 
Events Forecast, 51,112,183,251,314, 
376,688,752. 
Lindsay Column, By W. Lindsay: 
I’ll Tell Thee What, 559 
It Seems to Me, 632 
It’s O.K. by Me, 369 
Phonograph Record Reviews, Mr. 
Nevins, 560,628,689 
Prizes, 187,189,373,381 
Registration Bureau, 695 
Uncensored Remarks, Mr. Nevin, 
432,570 
Vox Humana, 113,317,445,623 
CRITIQUES 
Allen, Warren D., 361 
Baldwin, Samuel A., 170 
3idwell, Marshall, 231 
Courboin, Charles M., 110 
Eigenschenk, Edward, 361 
Germani, Fernando, 360 
Harris, Ralph A., Choir, 202 
Jacobs, A. Leslie, Choir, 297 
Karg-Elert, Dr. Sigfrid, 102 ~ 
Mayer, Frederick C., 42 
Mueller, Carl F., Choir, 424 
Poister, Arthur W., 169 
Richards, G. Darlington, Choir, 110 
Siewert, Herman F., 296 
Weinrich, Carl, 746 

POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 

A.G.O. Exams, 509 

By Mr. Lovewell, 187 
Composer’s Concert, 440 
Farnam Service, 49 
Fight is On, Dr. Koch, 696 
Kinder Article, Dr. Sykes, 504 
Last Straw, Mr. Skinner, 111 
Mud, Mr. Allen, 432 
Names for Bach, Mr. Westerby, 114 
Operatic Organ, 57 
Phonograph Records, Mr. Mur- 
Radio Agreement, 637 phree, 32 
Reflection or Two, Dr. Riegel, 696 
Rogers, James H., Mr. Beymer, 375 
Shoe for Ladies, 113 
Want $100? 686 














Feb. 65-128. 
Aug. 449-512. | 


Jan. 1-64. 
Jul. 385-448. 


PICTORIALLY 
Combon: Capture-System, Hall, 435, 
Combon Magnet, Frazee, 731 671 
Crescendo Arranger, Kimball, 271 
Crescendo Shutters, Kimball, 457 
Direct-Electric Action, Wicks, 155 
Dynamic Control, Bawtree, 540 
Estey Factory, 81 
Hall Erecting Room, 755 
Hydraulic Organ, 159 
Labagh & Kemp Residence Organ, 
Noble Window, 212 344 
Pilcher Erecting Room, 325 
Recording Keyboards, Austin, 176 

GROUPS 

Farnam Family, 404 

Grand Rapids, Park Cong. Choir, 
228 

Montclair, Central Presb. Choir, 35 

New York Univ. Glee Club, 171 

New York, Madison Ave. Choir, 289 

St. Louis, Centenary Choir, 165 

Westminster Choir School, 353 


PERSONALS 

*1Vith Photo 
Allen, Warren D., *302,361,425 
Andrews, Dr. G. W., *625 
Andrews, J. Warren, *84,109 
Apgar, L. C., 439 
Bacon, Allan, 125 
Baldwin, Samuel A., 105,170 
Bawtree, Edward, 539 
Bidwell, Marshall, 231,431 
Biggs, E. Power, 258,*699 
Biggs, John Joseph, 758 
Blake, George, 752 
Bland, John, 572 
3ozyan, H. Frank, *633 
Brewer, Dr. John Hyatt, *20,28 
Burr, Aa., 120 
Carl, Dr. William C., *225,239,750 
Casavant, J. C., 730 
Chagnon, John B., 634 
Christian, Palmer, 107,296 
Clayton, Miss Marion Janet, 183 
Connell, John, 124 
Courboin, C. M., 110,*304,*660,704 
Cronham, C. R., 58,236,366 
Crowe, Mrs. Bonita, *309 
Darnell, Miss Grace Leeds, 504 
Day, Dr. George Henry, *537 
Day, Ms. Muriel E., *15 
De Tar, Vernon, 673 
Dickinson, Dr. Clarence, 752 
Doersam, Charles Henry, *432,436 
Downes, Herbert W. W., 693 
Dressler, Louis R., 75 
Duncklee, Henry Hall, *629 
Dunham, Henry M., *599 
Edison, Thomas, 597 
Eigenschenck, E., *302,315,361,*578 
Einecke, C. H., 226,*345,434,693 
Erwin, McConnell, *552 
Estey, Jacob, *263 
Estey, Jacob P., *407 
Estey, Joseph G., *409 
Fairclough, George H., 104 
Farnam, Lynnwood, *406 
Farrar, J. Stanley, *329,*399 


Mar. 129-192. 
Sep. 513-576. 


Apr. 193-256. 
Oct. 577-640. 


Federlein, Gottfried H., *536 

Feringer, Frederick C., 684 

Fox, Mrs. Kate Elizabeth, 247 

Frazee, Leslie, 730 

German:, F., 45,112,*302,360,507, 
*534,745 

Greenfield, Alfred M., *171,745 

Gridley, John S., 376 

Guilmant, Alexandre, 152,170,248 

Gutterson, John H., 186 

Hagen, Hugo, 509 

Hamilton, William, 760 

Harris, Cuthbert, 573 

Harris, Ralph A., *167,202 

Hastings, Dr. Ray, *99 

Hastings, Ross, 761 

Hattstaedt, J. J., 37 

Hollister, Horace M., M.S.M.,*177 

Hyde, Herbert E., *543,612 


Jun. 321-384. 


May 257-320. 
Dec. %05-768. 


Nov. 641-704. 


Irwin, Charles D., 367 

Jacobs, A. Leslie, 297 

Jacobs, Mrs. Ruth Krehbiel, *549 
Jennings, D. J., 38 

Jordon, Albert David, 631 
Karg-Elert, S., 46,53,102,175,499 
Keator, Mrs. Bruce S., 237 
Kelley, Miss Grace Adams, 253 
Kilgen, Alfred G., *501 

Kilgen, Charles C., 367 

Kimball, W. W., *389 

Kinder, Ralph, *340,504 

Klein, Jack McLaughlin, 313 
Koch, Dr. Caspar P., *75,688 
Kraft, Edwin Arthur, *709 
Kreckel, Philip G., 588 
Kreuzberg, Sherman J., 
Kroeger, Ernest R., 689 
LaBerge, Bernard R., 306 


759 


ORGANS AND BUILDINGS HOUSING THEM 


a—Article. b—Building photo. c—Console photo. d—Digest or detail of 
Stoplist. m—Photo of mechanism, pipework, or detail. p—Photo of case 
or interior of auditorium, s—Stoplist. 
Avk., Little Rock ...Firdt M. E. 2... cccccscce Moller, s30 

Little Rock ......St. Andrew's R. C. ...... Moller, s348 


Cal., Beverly Hills 


.. Thomas residence 


Hall, p530,s542 


Brentwood .......Mt. St. Mary’s College ...Kilgen, s93 
Claremont <0... Claremont College ....... Estey, cd88,m89,s94 
Los Angeles ..... First Congregational .....Skinner, as282,p284 
Monterey ........ Se Hall, s498,d569 
i. eee Wheeler residence ....... Hall, p179 
Riverside ....... Benedict residence ....... Kilgen, p91 
Riverside ....... WHSS1OM) URS << 6c erccrece ans Kilgen, cp512 


San Francisco .. 
Conn., Danbury ... 
Hartford 
Middletown 
New Haven 
D. C., Washington . 


Washington ..... 
.. Rollins College .........Skinner, s493,a496 


Fla., Winter Park 
Ga., Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Ill., Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago ..... 
Evergreen Park . 
Iowa, Des Moines 
Mt. Vernon 
La., Shreveport ... 


..... Northwestern University. . Kimball, b327 
..Grace Church 


. Kingshighway Presb. 


ee 
. St. James’ Church 
. Trinity College 
.St. Sebastian’s 
. Yale: Dwight Chapel .... 
.Immaculate Conception . 
. Sixth Presbyterian 


Ce ke ee 


.First Presbyterian 
. Hebrew Benevolent Asso.. 
. Bethany Evangelical 
. Emerald Avenue Presb. .. 
.Grace Episcopal 


eee eeeee 


.Christian Reformed 


eevee 
over ereeeee 


.Cornell College 


Moller, s542 

Skinner, s95 
Aeolian-Skinner, $451 
Austin, b645 

Skinner, s168 


. Hall, b241,cp503 


Hillgreen-Lane, c15 


Pilcher, as217,a218,p219 
Pilcher, p77 

Kilgen, p384 

Hall, p308 

Estey, b201 


Wicks, as285 
Reuter, s223 
Kimball, s540 


....\Hillgreen-Lane, b137 


Moller, bp79 
Moller, bp390,s611 


Skinner, c666,as677,p680 


.. Aeolian-Skinner, b259, as609, 


Kimball, s670,a688.  c707 


. Kilgen, p256 


Kilgen, p64,s611,abp614 


Md., Baltimore ..... Martin Luther Church ... Moller, bep11 
Baltimore ........ St. Bartholomew’s ...... 
ee re 

Mass., Boston ...... 2 ae. 

Cambridge ....... Harvard Univ. Chapel 
Cambridge ....... ee 

Mich., Detroit ..... Duns-Scotus College ... 
i errr ee rr 
SNE 6 ei inones ey eee 


Grand Rapids ... 


Minn., Minneapolis. 
Mo., Kansas City .. 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Webster Groves 


eee eens 


.. Kendricks Seminary 


.Park Congregational 
.Univ. of Minnesota 
.Sixth Scientist 
.Central Presbyterian ... 
. Second Presbyterian 


C4606 be 6.6.6 


Kilgen, p640 


.. Skinner, p226,p228 


Aeolian-Skinner, b387,as 
Kilgen, p576 608 


. Kilgen, p320 
.. Hillgreen-Lane, p538 


Kilgen, s162 





Feb. 65-128. 
Aug. 449-512. 


Jan. 1-64. 
Jul. 385-448. 


Lane, Charles Alva, 305,350 
Livingston, Miss Jean, 755 
Losh, C. Seibert, 597,605,633 
Losh, George E., 489 

Lutkin, Peter C., 112 

Maesch, Lavahn, *42 

Maitland, Dr. Rollo, *302 
Marsh, W. J., *115 

Mayer, Frederick C., 149,249,332 
McAll, Reginald L., 524 
McCurdy, Alexander, *302 
McFadden, Edgar L., *60 
Mclllwraith, Miss Isa, 734 
McKinley, Dr. Carl, *213 
Miessner, Benjamin F., 535 
Moller, Dr. M. P., 185 

Moller, M. P., Jr., *148 
Mueller, Carl F., *35,425 
Nevin, Gordon Balch, *565 
Noble, Dr. T. Tertius, *225,240 
Norden, N. Lindsay, 312 
Oetting, William H., 683 
Owen, Ernest W., *50 

Phohl, Mr. & Mrs. Henry, 734 
Pilcher, Wm. E., Jr., 491,502 
Poister, Arthur W., 169 
Porter, Hugh, *300,637 
Quimby, Arthur W., *619 
Ragan, Joseph, *627 

Ramin, G., 684,687 ,*724,751,754 
Reynolds, Mrs. Alice J. T., 301 
Richards, Sen. E. L., *466,*486,*488 
Richards, G. Darlington, 56,110 
Richardson, Alexander D., 553 
Riemenschneider, Albert, 745 
Rogers, James H., 375 

Russell, Dr. Alexander, 441 
Sandberg, Charles T., 489 
Scholin, Roberta Jane, 61 
Siewert, Herman F., 296.497,622 
Springer, J. Herbert, *9,32 
Stanley, A. A., 379 

Stanley, George W., 729 
Steinmeyer, Hans, 664,728 
Stewart, Gerald, F., 377 
Stewart, Dr. H. J., 625 

Strack, Otto, 489 

Stradivarius, Antonio, *263 
Strong, Theodore, 437,497,542 
Stubbs, Dr. G. Edward, 441 
Tanneberger, David, 542 
Thatcher, Howard R., *634 
Thayer, Eugene, 175 
Thompson, George W., *414 
Tourison, Edward R., *519 
Tremaine, Henry B., 362 
Turner, Arthur H., 103 

Turner, Tyler, 313,442,541 

Van Rees, Cornelius, *112 
Voris, William R., *630 
Weinrich, C., *239,*535,683,690,746 
Whipp, Lawrence Kilbourne, *154 
Whitford, Homer P., *637 
Williamson, Dr. J. F., 691,698,750 
Wilson, Mortimer, 188,307 
Womble, James, 756 

Wood, William E., 122 
Yarroll, H. R., *52 

Yon, Pietro A., *192,633 
Zeuch, William E., 677 


Mar. 129-192. 
Sep. 513-576. 


Apr. 193-256. 
Oct. 577-640. 


Ni 4G, SE cases Moravian Church 
N. J., Atlantic City..Convention Hall 


May 257-320. 
Nov. 641-704. 


Jun, 321-384. 
Dec. 705-768. 


Tanneberger, as542 
Midmer-Losh, m216,m413, 


c449,abcdmp467,a539,a558,a606,d612 


Elizabeth 
Jersey City 
Long Branch 
Perth Amboy ....S 
Rumson 
Vineland 


N. Y., Albany 
Astoria 
Flushing .........Church on Hill 
Hempstead ....... Epiphany Lutheran 
Hempstead .......St. George’s 
New York 
New York .......Carnegie Hall 
New York .......Central Christian 
New York 
New York 
New York .......Holy Apostles 
New York ....... Lady of Lourdes 
New York .......Middle Collegiate 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York .......St. Peter’s 
New York .......Waldorf Astoria 
Poughkeepsie ..... Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie ..... Vassar Col. Museum .. 
West Point Cadet Chapel 


Ohio, Cincinnati ...North Presbyterian 
Cleveland ... 
Columbus ... 
Delaware 
Sandusky ... 


....e..5t. Mary the Virgin 


.....First Congregational 


ss sant. Mary's 


Pa., Allentown .....Seibert Congregational .. 


Gettysburg .. 
Greensburg 


.....lrinity Reformed 

First Reformed 
Hanover .........St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Hazleton .........Fey residence 
Kutztown ........ Trinity Lutheran 
Lancaster ........ Trinity Lutheran 
eer Nevil Memorial 
Olyphant ........St. Patrick’s Church 
Philadelphia ...... First Scientist 
Philadelphia . 


Reading 


...Faith Reformed 
...eFirst Baptist 


State College . 
Wilkes-Barre . 


S. C., Columbia 
Tex., San Antonio 
Va., Alexandria ....Christ Church 
Wis., Appleton .....St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Bloomer .........5t. Paul's 

Africa, Hofmeyer ..Dutch Reformed 
Eng., Liverpool ....St. George’s Hall 
France, Paris American Cathedral 
Pal., Jerusalem 


. ee I rinity 


Big Little Organ, By J. B. Jamison, as732 
Four-Manual Idea, By C. Seibert Losh, as504 
Small Organ, Austin, 2496 

Studio Organ, Austin, acs161 

Studio Organ, Midmer-Losh, as417 

Studio Organ, By H. M. Ridgely, as733 
Studio Unit Organ, Wurlitzer, as544 

Sturdy Small Organ, By G. F. Dohring, as732 


EG oso ss bisnen 


ere ere 


Sc wep GIES IVIL EG. Yok oscas 
.......Church of Ascension ... 


......Port Richmond Refd. ... 


.eseee sot. Patrick’s Cathedral .. 


. i vecIMUSOUMOr AST ....4.0 


Ohio Wesleyan Univ. ... 


Sl eee 
Pittsburgh ....... East Liberty Presb. ..... 
First Congregational ... 
Reading .........St. Thomas Reformed .. 


..5an Fernando Cathedral. 


er errr rrr 


Kilgen, s542 

Hall, s29,b117 

Hillgreen-Lane, p23,p25, 

Moller, dp133,s223 C27 

Hillgreen-Lane, c267,b329, 
. Moller, b582 s350,b399 


Moller, bp207 

Austin, s31 

Pilcher, s348 

Austin, s93,b517 
Pilcher, p491,s493,a502 
. Austin, s670 

Kilgen, be192 
Kimball, s670,a688 

. Kimball, dp139 

. Skinner. s221 
Casavant, s348 
Austin, s31 

Odell, s31 

. Austin, p532 
Aeolian-Skinner, b515 
. Kilgen, m501 

Kilgen, a277,a284 
Moller, s96,c411,d431 
Kimball, s349 

. Labagh & Kemp, acp342 
Moller, ap149 


Pilcher, s29 

. Skinner, p577, b596,a618 
Kimball, c17,s95 

. Kimball, s221 

Kilgen, p448 

. Austin, s733 


Moller, p646 
p203 


.. Austin, c9,d32,c711 


Hall, s223,cp232 

Moller, p266,s494 
Tanneberger, p513,a542 
Austin, s31,b331,b340,ap 
Hall, b630 354,p385 
Aeolian-Skinner, s670 
. Skinner, s162 ks 
. Aeolian-Skinner, b195 
. Moller, b518 
. Moller, s541 

Hall, p563 
. Austin, s494 


Pilcher, s541 

. Kilgen, c500 
Hillgreen-Lane, p205 
Kilgen, s222 
Midmer-Losh, as92 

Estey, s160 

Willis, d316 

Pleyel, a154,s159 
.Austin, s222,b261,b276,b 

279,b281,a303 

















